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POTATOES. 


This crop has increased with great 
rapidity, so that now it may be fairly 
ranked as one of the staple ones of 


the land. Its growth is well illus- 
trated by the following table: 
>< RSs 23 -- 66,000,009 bus. 
1860....... 111,000,096 bus: 
1870....... 148,000,000 bus. 
1880....... 168,000,000 bus. 
1888. ...... 209,000,000 bus. 


Like the cereals, it, too, has its 
temperature and climate where it 
ields best. In 1889 Washington 
erritory produced 117 bushels per 
acre, Montana 107, Idaho 101.3, Oxe- 
gon 100, the six New England States 
averaged 92.2, but were passed by 
Minnesota with 92.3 bushels to her 
credit. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Kansas furnished one-half of the 
entire- yield of the country in 1888, 
with an average annual-temperature 
of. 54.1 degrees, and 39: inches of 
rainfall, while the .New England 
States average 50°, with 45.5 inches 
of rainfall. bigest Territory, 
which leads in pr 
acre, has an annual temperature of 
50° and a rainfall of 54 inches. A 
lance at the map shows that they 
follow somewhat the great wheat 
belt of the country, and that they, 
like it, under a favorable season, a 
fertile soil, seed adapted to the local- 
ity, and good culture may produce 
now and then a good crop, yet they 
have not those elements of certainty 
that in a given number of years will 
put money-in the pocket. It is not 
the part of wisdom to plant and cul- 
tivate crops that yield at best but a 
precarious subsistence. We are prac- 
tically wasting onr time in doing it. 

E. 





MARYLAND CROP PROSPECTS. 


Now that the growing season of 
most cfops is over, a survey of the 


probable prospects of them is p»ssi-_ 


ble. It is agreed on all hands that 
temperature and rainfall, other 
things being equal, are the potent 
factors in their quantity and quality. 

While cereals have their greatest 
yield between certain latitudes, it 

as been found that temperature and 
rainfall within definite limits con- 
trol the production. Thus wheat 
yields best with an annual tempera- 
ture of 50° to. 55°, and a rainfall of 
over 25 inches; corn between 45° and 
60°, with a rainfall of between 30 
and 50 inches; oats do best with a 
temperature between 45° and 50°, 
and a rainfall of 15 to 25 inches. 

As each one, in this State at least, 
knows the production of his own 
Section, we give the, temperature and 

, Tainfal] for four representative sec- 


uctiveness per. 


' B.C.Spg 





tions for parts of four years, so that 


each one May draw his own conclu- | the six 
sions as to how much his particular | 


method of cultivation may have had 
to do with his yield, and how far it 
should be modified or changed in a 
probable fnture.- The tables when 
studied have a real practical value 
to all agriculturists: 
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By way of increasing their value 
we give the annual temperature and 
rainfall for the respective places as 
far as is now available: 





TEMPERATURE. 


























$e 8 1890. 
| 
Baltimore.....- ......+- 153.7 |55.8 156.6 
B. C. Springs. .....°...+-| +++. 56.0 |56 4 
p ES ES ee 52.6 /.. 
Cumberland ...... ...-- j49.9 |52 4 |53.2 
RAINFALL. 
Baltimore... ...0s cccce- |43.53/62.35/46.90 
B. C. Springsm......-- | «+ -(68,21/48.08 
Wallstam. ; sii. ccteus | ..~/70.12/56.16 
Cumberland ...... ...-- |41.06|40.17/52,42 





_ | are those of autumn. 
tion of some old records of different 





* For convenience of compa. ison 
owing months, March to 
August, both inclusive, for the re- 
spective years and places, may be 
summarized as follows: 





























TEMPERATURE. 
' 
1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1991, 
Balto. .|62.7 64.7 (64.0 (52,9 (4) 
BOSpg|74.9 (3) 24 [08.4 5 
Walls'n|58.4 (5)| 61.3 159.0 (5)| 4 (2 
C'm’ld|59.8 61.1 |60.9 (60.8 (8) 
RAINFALL. 
Balto. 98.96 | 40.83 20.40 /19.68(3) 
BOSpg 5.58(2)| 30.60 25.88 [89.35 
Falls 10:20(05| 80-90 (9818 (1018(2 
O'm’ld 25.88 | 98.76'|28.00 |13.06(8 











If they cast any light on the far- 


mer’s pursuit, if they enable them 
to shun shoals and keep in “the 
deep water of prosperity,” their aim 
will have been accomplished. Un- 


fortunately, these four years have. 


not been those of f op. yen 

throughout the State, an 

value is thus somewhat impaired, 
xX. 








FROSTS.—ii. 


Next in importance to the farmer 
and trucker to the frosts’ of spring, 
An examina- 


years, 18 in all, from 1823 to 1949, 
shows that but one frost occured at 
Princess Anne, Md., before the 20th 
of September; of others seven occur- 
red between the 20th and the 26th, 
and between the 27th and the 31st. 
The earliest frost noted at Barren 
Creek Springs was on the 25th and 
26th in 1887 and none in ’88, ’8! 
and 790. At Princess Anne two oc- 
curred in ’23, 3 in ’42, three in 748, 
and one each in the other years. 

The anomalous thing about these 
early frosts is their occurrence with 


‘a high 6 A. M. thermometer from 


46° to 56°, or 14° to 24° above the 
usual freezing point. This differ- 
ence is entirely due to that between 
the dry and the wet-bulb thermom- 
eter, or the dryness or saturation of 
the atmosphere. A difference 6° be- 
tween dry and wet-bulb when the 
former stood at 46°, would be s:ffi- 
cient, and this might be produced 
by a cloudless sky producing a very 
rapid evaporation. 

There were but three Octobers 
that did not have more than one 
frost, one that had two, the rest 
ranging from three to eleven. 

Lieutenant Allen of the Signal 
Service say that a storm is preceded 
by a sndden fall of the dew point 
from 12 to 24 hours in advance of 
the arrival. Dr. Cronk of the Sig- 
nal Service says a fall of 10° or 12° 





| rapidity of evaporation are the 
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in the dew a generally precedes 
rain. In fact, however, a sudden 
rise of the thermometer at any per- 
iod of the year generally precedes 
rain, and these are usually followed 
by frosts in the spring or fall. 
Recent observations seem to prove 
that cold waves are.sometimes caus- 
ed by descending currents of cold 
air, and consequently by frosts. 
These local cold waves of very lim- 
ited extent may serve to explain in a 
very imperfect manner the strange- 
ly distributed frosts over a small 
section of country. Prof, Ferrell 
long since demonstrated that there 
are currents of air ascending and 
descending that cause rain. But 
clearness of the sky, the kind of 
soil, the absence of wind, and the 
tent factors in frost production, with 
a humid atmosphere. f 
With our numerous railroad 





and 










telegraph lines, our daily mails, our. 





and 
observers in every country 
and section of one, and this indirect 
communication with the Central 
Weather Bureau of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, it would 
seem possible and probable that. ae 
frosts would be likely to occur with- 
out due notice so that a prudent far- 
mer might be prepared to ward. off 
somew hat, if not entirely, its ravages, 
If baloons and dynamite can -bring 
rain, can not science avert cold and 
produce heat? And this is now the 
farmer’s great need. EE 


-?=-— Pr eo -—- — -— -- 


a corps of interested regular 


WHEAT. 

Among the strange anomaliés of 
wheat growing is the great differ- 
ence in the yield of varieties seeded 
on the same soil and at the same 
date. The Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College bulletin for July puts 
this point in such a striking view 
that no man, after examination, can 
come to but two conclnsions—either 
that their yield depends on climate 
or on variety. There were 240 va- 
rieties tested at Manhattan the pres- 
ent year, and they differed from 
50.31 bushels per acre, ripe July 1, 
to 3.32 bushels, ripe July’. Seed 
of home growth showed great differ- 
ences in yield in three years-of trials 
ranging from 2 to 29 bushels per 
acre in eight varieties. Seed ob- 
tained from Ohio and Maryland’ 
showed differences in eight varieties 
in favor of Maryland of from 1 to 7 
bushels; of Ohio in six of from 4 to 
9 bushels per acre. Between Ohio 
and Kansas of four in favor of >the 
former of from 10 to 30 bushels, to 
one in that of the latter of 6. * 


ny" 
o> ae, . 
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Comparing the yields of the same 
varieties in Maryland in 1890 at the 
Experiment Station, we find the re- 
sult as follows: 











=< 

i 

Variety. é 4 | 
Badger...... ..--.+0%- 9.3 25.16 
Buckeye. ..... ... +++ 11.5 45.15 
SS ieee 21.2 40.06 
Diehl Med..........-- 12 $8.00 
Pulcaster.........+++- 17 36.01 
High grade........... 122 34.09 
Nigger ...... ... 6.5 39.9 
Currell’s. . 22.5.0 000.0 13.6 87.50 
Poole ...,. De tnakess 9.9 40.57 
Red Russian .........-. 9.7 17.83 
Seneca Chief...... .... 9.4 $7.15 
Strayer’s Roumania.... 12.5 42.58 
Strayer’s Egyptian..... 15.4 47.96 
Strayer’s Longberry... 117 41.56 
New Monarch......... 10 82 04 
White Track.......... 9.1 34 63 
Wyandotte Red....... 12.7 84 40 
Tasmanian Red........ 12.8 $8.69 
Penquette’s Velvet. ... 11.1 41.34 
Martin’s Amber....... 13 82 78 
Of these twenty varieties all but 
two, Badger and Currell’s, are from 


Maryland—grown seed of 1890. The 
comparison is not very valuable, 
since the season of ’90 in Maryland 
“was poor, and good in Kansas in ’91. 
Another thing worthy of notice ia 
that “light” seed came within 24 
bushels per acre in yielding as much 
as “heavy,” while the latter only 
outyielded “common” by 14 bushels 
per acre. 

Broadcasted only outyielded roller 
drill a peck per acre, and the “listed” 
nearly 34 busheis. All the wheat 
was seeded at the rate of 14 bushels 
per acre. A. E. Ae 





SOME QUESTIONS FOR NORTH CARO- 
LINA (AND OTHER) FARMERS. 

Do you know that the farmers of 
North Carolina spent over three mil- 
lion dollars. this year for fertilizers 
for cotton and tobacco ? 

Do you geet they will be able 
to get enough extra from the crops 
to pay the bill? 

you know that more than three 
million dollars worth of fertilizing 
material has been washed away this 
rainy season from your barnyards 
because of neglect in looking after 
your home-made fertilizers ? 

Do you suppose that the land of 
North Carolina is a dollar’s worth 
better off because of the three mil- 
lions spent for fertilizers for sale 
crops ? 

on’t you know that field you are 
“resting,” a8 you suppose, by allow- 
ing it to grow up in weeds, is ripen- 
ing a lot of sand making more 
ee roots to bother you next 
ear 


Don’t you know that if you had 
sown that field in peas you would 
now have a great crop of pea vine 
hay to cut and feed this winter ? 

"Don’t you know that the feeding 
of that hay would bring you your 
money back in the animals fed, and 
leave you a lot of manure that will 
pay you better than the bought mix- 
tures ? 


Don’t you know that crimson clo- 
ver eeed scattered on this pea stubble 
will give you a good winter pasture 
and ish you a growth to turn 
under next spring that would give 
you more corn, cotton or tobacco 
than’ five times its cost spent for 
fertilizers? 


w= 





Don’t you know that the constant 
culture of the soil in cotton, year 
after year, with @ little fertilizer to 
make a crop, is making your land 
poorer ull the time ? , 


Don’t you know that whatever | 


makes your land poorer makes you 
poorer also? 

Did you ever hear of a farmer who 
got rich by buying fertilizers merely 
to raise cotton with? 

Did you ever know a farmer who 
made his land rich by an intelligent 


course of cultivation who did not | 


et “well off” as fast as his farm 
did ? 


Did you ever know cow-peas or ‘| 


clover to bring a man in debt to‘a 
commission merchant ? 

Did you ever know home-made 
manure to fail toimprove your land ? 

Do you know of a farmer who has 
too much of it? 

Did you ever know of a cow being 
tajaned by a comfortable stable an 
plenty of hay? 

Did you ever know a man to get 
rich in any business who did not 
study it, and have faith .in it, and 
give his whole time and energy to it? 

Don’t you know that the biggest 

tax the farmers of North Carolina 
pay to-day is the fertilizer bill, the 
waste of home-made manure, and 
the washing away of fertilizers from 
fields kept bare of clover or grass? 
- Don’t you ah Lo that somebody, 
somewhere, makes a profit in raising 
the pork you send money to Chicago 
for, out of your cottoy crop. 

Don’t you suppose somebody, some- 
where, makes a living and perhaps 

rows rich growing the wheat your 
our is made of, which you buy out 
of your cotton crop? 
on’t you suppose that somebody, 
somewhere, makes money by raising 
the beeves which the butchers in 
North Carolina towns have to send 
to Richmond to buy ? 

Don’t you know that you could 
raise all these things here, and, in 
raising them, raise more cotton on a 
few acres than you now do on many ? 

Do you see how high prices are 
going to benefit the farmer who has 
bread, meat and manure to buy and 
only one thing to sell ? 

With cotton low down and wheat 
high how is the man helped who 
raises no wheat ? 

What if butter is awfully high- 
priced in our towns, while our farm- 
ers have no cows, or nothing to feed 
them on if they have, while some- 
body, somewhere else, makes money 
by feeding cows ‘and shipping butter 
South ? 

If you know all these things, don’t 
you see that bad farming has more 
to do with farmers’ tronbles than 
any thing else he has to endure, and 
there is no doubt that he has much 
to carry aside from this? 

N. C, FARMER. 





DESTROYING WEEDS. 

Having started out with the as- 
sumption that practically weeds can 
and should be destroyed, I now take 
up some of the general principles 
that should be borne in mind by 
those engaged in the work. There 
are very many modes of destroying 
weeds, some of whieh are costly and 
out of all proportion. It should be 


the object therefore to seek out and 
adopt modes which will cost~ the 
least and which will at the’ same 


| the same in the other. 











time be completely effective. Econo- 
my of labor in weed destruction is 
quite as importact as economy of 
labor in 
ercise of intelligence in the one is no 
less important than the exercise of 
The follow- 
ing include some of the general 
principles to be borne in mind where 
weeds are to be destroyed. - 

1, Their habits of growth are to 
be studied. That classification that 
divides weeds intoannuals, biennials, 
perennials and creeping perennials 
will be sufficiently minute for this 
purpose. Annuals complete the cy- 
cle of their existence in a single year. 
Of these, ragweed is an example. 
Perennials live for several years. 
The simple perennials, of whieh the 
ox-eye daisy furnishes a type, propa- 
gate by means of the seed. Creeping 
perennials, of which the Canada 
thistle furnishes an excellent type, 
propagate by means of the seed and 
also by means of the root. Annuals 
and biennials propagate only by 
means of the seed. 

Now it must be as clear as noon- 
day to the reflective mind that any 
process that will wholly prevent an- 
nuals and biennials from going to 
seed must prove effective, sometime, 
in destroying them. The object 
might be attained in two years were 
it not for the wonderful powers of 
vitality which the seeds of some 
weeds possess. Some of these have 
been furnished by nature with a de- 
fensive armor which enables them to 
defy the influences of weather that 
they can sleep securely below the 
surface of the earth for a generation, 
and then waken into vigorous life 
when brought in contact with the 
influences of heat and moisture. It 
has been said of wild mastard that 
its seed will retain its powers of vi- 
tality for fifty years. I do not know 
if this be true, German experimen- 
ters may tell us some day, but I 
doubt if experimenters ‘in young 
America or young Canada would 
have the patience for such gn exper- 
iment. Because of the long lease of 
life given to some of these seeds it 
may take many years of watchful- 
ness to get the last plant of the race 
on any individual farm, but sooner 
or later that time would arrive. 


If annuals and biennials there- | 


fore are to be destroyed they must 
be prevented from going to seed. 
Any process of destroying them that 
accomplishes this would at length be 
successfnl. Mowing would be suffi- 
cient were it not: for the fact that 
with several varieties of weeds fresh 
stalks are soon thrown up which 
produce seed very near the surface 
of the ground. Ragweed furnishes 
an example from the annuals, and 
burdock from the biennials. The 
efforts, therefore, to destroy these 
two classes of weeds by means of 
cutting alone will not succeed. Some 
form of cultivation must be allied 


with the cutting process, and the | 


precise form of this will depend on 
several conditions, as will be shown 
more fully at the proper place in 
dealing with individual weeds. But 
it is imperative that none of them 
be allowed to go to seed, otherwise 
success cannot be attained. Of course 
partial destruction is better than 
none, but complete destruction will 
prove cheaper in the ehd in every 
way more satisfactory. 

oth annuals and biennials are 


wing wheat, and the ex- 








more easily destroyed in the early 
stages of their growth, but this can- 
not always be effected. Biennials 
when cut below the crown must 
die, and when this is done by any 
hand process it will be much more 
easily done the first year. It does 
not require half the effort to cut off 
a burdock the first year that it does 
the: second. The same’ will hold 
true in regard to perennials. They 
are much more easily destroyed 
young. The spud may ‘readily be 
made to remove the ox-eye daisy the 
firet year, whereas after it has grown 
for two or three ‘years unmolested, 
until a mat of daisies has been gath- 
ered in one spot, this method would 
be quite impracticable. Ifa young 
seedling Canada thistle is cut with 
the spud below the surface it may 
die, whereas to effect the same end 
with a thistle deeply rooted and _ es- 
tabiished might require half a dozen 
similar cuttings.— Thos. Shaw, in 
Ohio Farmer. 





DRAINING THE BARN-YARD. 


Most if not all barn-yards should 
be drained, but since this will not be 
done it may be well to find out what 
are the usual conditions in an open 
yard. First, we haye the area, which 
is seldom less thana quarter of an 
acre—about one’ hundred to one 
hundred and ten feet. Upon this 
area in New York falls annually 900 
tons of water; in addition to this a 
large amount from the eaves and of- 
ten from adjoining land is poured 
upon the already supersaturated ma- 
nure. In Nebraska the rainfall is 
somewhat less, say two-thirds of the 
amount in New York. The figures 
may be easily corrected to suit con- 
ditions, the unit being 100 tons of 
water on each acre for every inch of 
rainfall. Can this vast amount of 
water be drained into a cistern, or 
will'a large amount of it go over 
and threugh the surface, carrying 
away vast quantities of plant food ? 
Suppose that the yard was drained 
so as to practically save all the liq- 
uid manure and the 600 to 900 tons 
of water, or so much of it as has not 
evaporated, will it pay? It appears 
to me that this is attacking the ma- 
nure question at the wrong end. 

The money expended in trying to 
irrigate a farm at the end of a dung- 
fork handle or the handle of a pump 
would better be expended in putting 
a cover over the yard and in a saw 
to dehorn the cattle. Usually there 
is enough liquid manure to saturate 
the bedding, etc., when kepte under 
cover where tke conditious as to dry- 
ness and wetness and rapidity of de- 
composition are under as_ perfect 
control as the milk and the butter 
in the dairy-house. 

I do not know of any experiments 
in draining the over-flow of barn- 
yards into reservoirs except by simp- 
ly leading into cisterns or tanks the 
over-flow of the manure heap. Us- 
ually where this is practiced the 
amount of liquid is small, as the 
manure heap covers a restricted area. 
Several attempts have been made to 
save the liquidsand rainfall by mak- 
ing a bowl-shape barn-yard. These 


have all been abandoned, as they , ; 


prevent the straw and coarser ma- 
nures from: decomposing and add 
greatly to the labor of removing the 
manure.—Prof. Roberts, N. Y. Agl. 
College. 
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_ THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


I beg to submit the following in- 
formation in reference to the work 
of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Live Stock and Forestry, World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 

Iam glad to state that ample ac- 
commodations will be made in the 
way of buildings, in which to care 
for the important interest covered 
by these departments. Careful at- 
tention has been given to all the 
detai!s of organizations, to the prep- 
arations of the plans for the neces- 
sary buildings and to the work of 
enlisting the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the various State Boards of 
Agriculture and Agricultural and 
Live Stock organizations and societies 
throughout the world, and to the se- 
curing of exhibits in the various 
groups covered by the above de- 

rtments. A: large correspondence 

as been culation and the work at 
this date is sufficiently advanced to 
warrant the statement that the dis- 
plays in these departments will be 
among the most interesting and com- 
plete ever shown at any exposition. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


The plans for this building were 
prepared by Messes. McKim, Meade 
& White, leading architects of New 
York City, and, with the exception 
of the Aministration Building, it 
will be the most..magnificient struc- 
ture on the Exposition grounds. It 
will be 800 feet by 500,severely classic 
in style, and will be almost surrounded 
by lagoons, fringed with beautiful 
growing plants and flowers. The 
building will have five pavilions, 
one at each corner and one in the 
center; the corner * aot ges will be 
64 feet square, and the grand en- 
trance 25 feet wide, leading into a 
spacious vestibule, will face the 
north. At the main entrance will 
be Corinthian columns, 5 feet in di- 
ameter and 40 feet high, while be- 
yond massive columns will be the 
rotunda, 100 feet in diameter, and 
surrounded by a glass dome 130 
feet. There will be eight minor en- 
trances, each 20 feet wide, and the 
building will be appropriately orna- 
mented with figures and relief work, 
designed by celebrated sculptors. 


THE CLASSIFICATION 


The classification of the Agricul- 
tural Department embraces eighteen 
groups, divided into ninety-eight 
classes, covering all the cereals, 
grasses, forage plants, pastes, breads, 
sugars, starch, tea, coffee, syrups, 
chocolate, confectionery, potatoes 
and other root crops, preserved meats 
and food preparations, fertilizers, 
dairy and dairy products, cotton, 
wool, silk and other fibers, mineral 
waters, tobacco, cigars, cigarcttes 
and snuff, liquors, malt liquors, ap- 
pliances for distilling and ferment- 
ing, methods of irrigation, drainage 
and general farm managment, liter- 
ature and statistics, and all kinds of 
farm implements and tools. 


THE DAIRY SCHOOL. 


One of the most interesting and 
novel features of this department 
will be the proposed Dairy School, 
Which will be in operation in a 
building specially designed for the 
purpose. ‘The school will be con- 
ducted in a nature of contest in 
milk-giving and butter-making, and 
Some 300 cows of* the best dairy 





“breeds in the world will supply the 
milk. The cows will be fed, milked 
and~the butter manufactured - and 
sold on the grounds. The tests will 
be made publicly, and _ vistors inter- 
ested will have an opportunity of 
seeing the entire process of butter- 
making by the most approved 
meth All the food furnished 


4 


the different bréeds of cattle will be 


weighed and charged against the 
herd daily, and each herd will be 
credited with its daily product of 
milk, butter and cheese. Manufac- 
turers of dairy appliances will prob- 
ably furnish the .n machin- 
ery and fixtures.' The dairy build- 
ing, which will not only accommo- 
date this school, but also furnish 
space ‘for exhibits of butter and 
cheese from all parts of the world, 
will be a modest structure of good 
design, fronting on Lake Michigan, 
and will occupy an area of 95 feet 
by 200 feet, two stories in height, 
with a pleasant balcony overlooking 
the lake, which will be used for a 
cafe or restaurant. 
three of the cattle associations of the 
United States have appropriated 
$10,000 each to part of the ex- 


Already two or | 


penses of maintaining on the ground - 


the best specimens of their respec- 
tive breeds. 

Among other features, it may be 
mentioned that the exhibit of ani- 
mal and vegetable fibres will be illus- 
trated. Tobacco will be shown in its 
various manufactured and unmanu- 
factured forms. The largest cocoa 
and chocolate manufacturers in the 
world will have handsome exhibits, 


»and letters from the leading brewers 


of this and other countries are re- 
ceived almost. daily, asking for in- 
formation about space, etc. 

In brief, it may be said that the 
great Agricultural Building cover- 
ing over nine acres of ground, besides 
its machinery and dairy annexes, 
will be stored with exhibits from 
every civilized country, constituting 
an epitome of the world’s progress 
in agriculture and kindred indus- 
tries. 


LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


The most ample preparations are 
being made to care for the great live 
stock interests at the exposition. A 
commodious amphitheatre for-exhi- 
bition purposes will be erected, as 
well as the necessary stables, barns, 
hospitals, ete. The rules and regu- 
lations governing the eligibility of 
live stock for entry are now being 
prepared, and while care will be 
taken to establish breeds, the rules 
will be sufficiently liberal to permit 
the entry of animals from ever 
part of the world which have suc 
characteristics as to make them ob- 
jects of interest to visitors at an 
international exposition. A letter 
has been received from a representa- 
tive of one of the leading live stock 
associations of Germany, asking 
information about the rules govern- 
ing the admission of live stock. 
The live stock exhibit will probably 
open in June, 1893, with a kennel 
show, lasting six days, followed in 
August, September and October by 
the exhibition of horses, cattle,sheep, 
swine, poultry; pigeons, etc. Liberal 
money premiums, medals and diplo- 
mas, which the Exposition manage- 
ment propose to offer, have alréady 
stimulated a widespread interest in 
this exhibit. 





AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


The Agricultural and Machinery 
Buildings will be connected by a 


peristyle, which will contain a com-— 


modious Agricultural: and Live 
Stock Assembly Hall, and also com- 


‘ mitte rooms and office headquarters 


for the various agricultural and live 


stock associations and societies. In 


the Assembly Hall lectures will be 

delivered, papers read and discus- 

sions had on subjects of interest to 

agriculturalists and stock raisers, 

participated in by men eminent in 

these branches throughout the world. 
‘ FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 


The Forestry Building will be a 
beautiful structure 200 Sect by 500 
feet, and in it will be installed ex- 
hibits showing the forest growth of 
the world, arranged in the most in- 
teresting and attractive manner. 
The classification of this department 
embraces wood and timber in the 
natural. states and in every known 


commercial form of manufacture, | 
ornamental woods, timber prepared | 


to resist decay, wood pulp, wooden- 
ware, forest botany, timber culture, 
forest managment, harvesting of 
forest products, preparation and ma- 
nipulation of lumber, maps, illustra- 
tions and statistics. It is expected 
that there will be one or more com- 
plete saw-mills in operation during 
the Exposition. The front of the 
Forestry Building will consist of a 
long colonnade made from the 
trunks of trees, contributed by the 
various States, showing their repre- 
sentative woods, and also statistcs of 


the standing timber in each State 


ws eres vely.. 
trust the above will give you a 
general idea of what is proposed in 
the departments under my charge. 
If there is any further information 
which you or your organization may 
desire i wil be glad to furnish it. 
Trusting that I may have your 
co-operation in the work. 
I am, ” ae very truly, 
. I. BUCHANAN, 
Chief Department of Agriculture, 
Cuicaao, Inu, U. 8. A., 
-August 17, 1891. 


__ Or oe ---———- -—. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 





RAISING OF COLTS--FEED AND CARE. 





A very successful farmer of my 
acquaintance once said tome: No 
farmer can afford to keep a gelding 
to work on the farm, for he can do 
his work just as well with mares 
and make a handsome profit from 
the colts he may raise.” This is 
true only of the man who has the 
good sense and carefulness that will 
enable him always to treat his mares 
well, to care for them kindly, to 
mate them judiciously, and to so 
care for and manage his colts that 
he may be sure when they are put on 
the market they will bring him first- 


Class prices. 


The man in whose eyes a five-dol- 
lar bill looks so large that he will 
breed his mares to a scrub, because 
the service costs him but half the 

rice of a pedigreed horse, is not 
ikely to find colts a profitable pro- 
duct, and a careless, passionate man, 


who overloads and overworks his - 


teams, or who hires unprincipled, 


reckless help, had better use mules, : 


-mare while p: 
} ance; she shoul 





| and cheap ones at that, and’ never 


undertake to. raise a colt. There is, 
however, a ers chance of profit to 
the careful, intelligent man who 
starts with good mares and selects 
the sire wisely. The care of the 
nt is of import- 
be well fed, and 
can do full work if kindly treated 
and worked larly; but, if ill 
through the winter, the greatest 
care should be exercised to not over- 
load and to work gently at first,when 

ut to work in*the spring. When 
oaling time approaches, the mare 
should be kept at nights in a roomy 
box-stall, where tHere is no possible - 
hole or crack for the foal to get a 
leg or its head in, and no sharp cor- 
ners or projecting nails for it to get 

hurt on. I once lost a yaluable 

Shire colt from having careless 
overlooked a sharp wire nail whic 
vrojected ‘an inch through a board 
in an obscure corner of the stall, 
and cut it, causin ,its death at 
twenty-four hours old. I find no 
harm comes to either mother or colt 
from working the mother regularly 
up to the day of foaling; but she 
should not be worked for ten days 
or two weeks after the colt is born. 

I consider it best for both mother 
and colt, to leave the latter in the 

box-stall when the mare is put to 
work, but I halter-break it as soon 
as gp oer 5 at two weeks old, put a 
light head stall on it, and after it 
becomes accustomed to it, try it oo- 
casionally and it will soon learn to 
lead. 

As the colt grows rapidly, it will 
be necessary to examine the halter 
every week or two, to see that it is 
not too tight. I teach a colt to eat 
as soon as possible, place a feed-box 
convenient for it in a corner of the 
stall,and when you feed the mother, 
put also some feed in the box for the 
colt, and keep hay within its reach 
all the time. I can usually have my 
colts eating good regular feed by the 
time they are two months old, and 
can wean them at four months with- 
out any check in growth. It will 
be best for the colt, both before and - 
after weaning, to run in a goéd 
ture in pleasant weather. I never 
feed corn to a colt, at least under a 

ear old, ‘and but little before they 

ave got their growth, but feed lib- 
erally of bran and oats and a little 
oil meal with it. Of the two foods, 
I believe bran to be the better, and a 
colt will make much better bone and 
growth fed in this way than with 
corn. Do not let your colt stand on 
‘a board floor while it is growing, and 
let it out for exercise a part of each 
pleasant day, but give it a warin 
stable and good bed at night, and 
keep it up in bad weather. Thereis 
no, economy or business management 
in so wintering a colt that it will be 
spring poor. I have weaned a colt 
in’ December at four monthsold, and 
made it gain over a pound a day 
through the entire winter. Blue 
grass pasture is the best for devel- 
oping a colt; and, rightly managed, 
the grazing scason will extend over 
seven months,.and the five months 
of winter feeding, up to the time the 
colt is olf enough to work, costs me 
less than to feed a cow or steer. I 
prefer corn fodder to hay for the 
rough feed, and bran for the bulk of 
the~grain food, and can keep my 
colts growing and thrifty every day 
from weaning to maturity. 











‘young horse.— Waldo 
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The colt pasture should be well 
fenced, for if they once learn that 
they can out, they will give 
trouble. would not risk barbed 
wire anywhere, either top or bottom, 
as it is dangerous; it will answer for 
cattle, but a horse is not only more 
likely to be cut, but his skin is thin 
and tender, and he will be hurt 
much worse than a cow if he does 
get into it, and a blemish always 
reduces the value of a horse. I can 
make a plain wire fence of four 
wires that will turn colts well, but 
the posts must be most thoroughly 
braced, so that the wires can be kept 
taut, and one or two of the wires 
must be ribbon wires, so that they 
can see the fence, for if a heavy 
three-year-old runs full force into a 
fence, it is likely to hurt itself and 
to break the wires. An osage hedge, 
allowed to grow without trimming, 
makes a good fence, or 4 row of 
close-set trees, with a single barbed 
wire stapled to them, and a row of 
hedge-brush locked on the wire be- 
tween the trees, makes a rfect 
fence, and 18 safe, as the brush keeps 
the stock away from the wire. | 
have such a fence on one side of my 
colt pasture, of black locust-trees, 
set four feet apart, and it has been 
in use since the trees were four years 
old—they are now eleven—and has 
not cost me ten cents a rod. I be- 
lieve in handling colts young, and 
think that if thoroughly halter- 
broken before weaning, and then 
handled and the harness thrown on 
them occasionally, and driven a little 
at two years old, they will not need 
breaking, but only that care be ex- 
ercised when they are put to work. 


One cannot be too careful to see that | 


the harness fits and is properly ad- 





justed, and the colts should not be | 


worked too const«ntly, until they are 
hardened to it a little. There is no 
excuse for sore shoulders, 
carelessness which may ruin the 
. Brown in 
Practical Farmer. 





HOG VALUES. 


All conditions are favoring good 
prices for the growing crop of hogs 
this fall and winter. The shortage 
in the summer packing will enable 


the consumer to reduce the heavy 
surplus of pork products that have 
been a dead weight upon the market 
aud borne down the price. There is 
no question of the shortage of the 
growing crop and scarcely none of 
the increase in the available Euro- 
pean markets, or in other words, in- 
creasing the present demand while 
decreasing the supply. There is yet 
one condition not entirely assured 
that will figure in the profitableness 
to the farmer, and that is the corn 
crop. With a good crop of corn, 
hogs will prove a money-saving ma- 
chine to convert both corn and hogs 
into dollars. It will be the part of 
wisdom. if you have a good crop of 
corn coming on, and are not in pos- 
session of hogs to feed it to, to secure 
them as soon as possible, for there is 
sure to be a great scurrying around 
for stock hogs this fall, with prices 
advancing. Don’t forget that high 
prices for oem will make better 
prices for breeders, and the sooner 
they are secured the cheaper you are 
likely to get them. 


or for | 








OVERFEEDING SWINE. 


. Many seem to think that* a hog 
cannot be overfed, and that it makes 


- no difference if they do leave a lot of 


feed at one meal they will come 
back and eat it up when they are 
hungry, so that there is nothing 
wasted, after all, cays a writer in the 
Swineherd. But it is easily possi- 
ble to go to the other extreme—to 
either feed too little, so as not to 
securea steady gain, or to feed too 
much and so increase the cost as to 
materially lessen the profits. Feed- 
ing too little is a loss, while feeding 
too much is a waste. A good, as 
well as an economical plan is to feed 
regularly as stated times and then 
feed when fattening all they will 
eat up clean. hey will keep 
healthier and thrive better than is 
possible by keeping feed before them 
all the time. It is what the animals 
digest, and not what*they eat, that 
determines the gain in proportion 
to the amount of food supplied. 
Feed left over is, to say the least, dis- 
tasteful toa hog, while if slop is 
soaked before feeding it will fer- 
ment and get sour toa greater. or 
less extent. The hog, whether 

rowing or fattening, should relish 
his food to derive the most benefit 


--— 





from it. And they will hardly do | 


this if ot eat what they want, go 
away and leave it, and-then are ob- 


~ 1 to come back and finish it up. 
yk 


is is not economical feeding, and 
when the margin of profit is small 
the waste in feeding in this way will 
greatly lessen, if not entirely cut off, 
the possible profit. It is an impor- 
tant item at all times, to feed stock 
well, and fattening stock should 
have al] that they will eat clean, and 
be supplied with good variety in 
ordér to secure as good a growth. as 
possible, but beyond this it is un- 
profitable to go. Provide good, 
tight troughs for feeding slops and 
soft feed of every kind, and general- 
ry it will pay to provide a tight floor 
or feeding grain, so that it can be 
kept clean and freefrom waste. No 
ration can be named that may by 


| any means be considered applicable 


under all conditions. Generally the 
ration must be determined with 
each lot of hogs on every farm, and 
the careful feeder will know the 
amount that should be given with 
more certainty than any one else. 
But whether hogs are fed in a close 
pen or in a good pasture they should 
be fed liberally, but without waste. 





BUTTER MAKING. 





As in the preserving of milk, so in 
butter making, success depends more 
upon cleanliness and cold than upon 
anything else. Butter is made from 
cream. It consists of the butter fat 
separated from, and washed free of, 
the casein which surrounds it while 
in the globular form in the cream. 
To accomplish this the first opera- 
tion necessary is to break the casein 
envelope and liberate the enclosed 
fat. ‘This is performed in an appa- 
ratus termed a churn, and the oper- 
ation is called churning. Cream 
should be churned when at a tem- 

rature of 60°. Of the innumera- 

le variety of churns it would be 
impossible to say that any single one 
was the best. ‘The principle of all 
is more or less the same, namely, to 
beat or dash the fat globules against 





a board or boards, and so burst the 
casein envelopes. These beaters or 
dash-boards may either be fixed in a 
movable vessel, or movable in a fixed 
vessel. 

A revolving barrel-charn gener- 
ally gives the best results, says the 
author of the “Science of Agricul- 
ture;” one in which the dash-boards 
are fixed and are placed at some little 
distance from the circumference of 
the churn is preferable. The in- 
terior of such a churn can be easil 
and thoroughly washed and cleaned. 
The churn js revolved at a scrupu- 
lously regular rate of sixty revolu- 
tions per minute, and the moment 
the cream is converted into butter 
the sound produced by the churning 


changes, and the butter is said to | 


have come. The churn must be 
stopped at once, and the milk which 
has separated from the butter, and is 
termed buttermilk, must be drawn 
off, being passed through a hair sieve 
to retain any particles of butter and 
so prevent loss; these particles must 
then be returned to the churn. Now 
the buttermilk carries off the main 
rtion of the casein, but it is abso- 
utely necessary to get the whole of 
this casein out of the butter, for 
casein, in common with most nitro- 
genous substances, is very liable to 
ecompose, and if present in butter 
this will not keep fresh any length 
of time. The subsequent operations 
are therefore directed to wash the re- 
mainder of the casein out of the but- 
ter; to this end the churn is half 
filled with water and again turned 


SS 





MAKING FAMILY CHEESE. 
The making of a small amount of 
milk into cheese is not , on ac- 
count of the difficulty of keeping the 
tem re of the curd even at all 
times; still, it can be done with 
proper care. For a dairy of twenty 
cows it would be much the best 
economy to purchase from some of 
the dealers in dairy supplies a small 
self-heating vat ; that is, a small tin 
vat surrounded by a wooden one with 
a space between for water and a fire- 
box underneath to heat the water. 
Where there is not milk enough to 
go to this expense, the dairy kettle 
can be utilized by putting water in 
the kettle and having a tin vessel to 
set init. ‘The milk can be placed in 
this and brought up to the desired 
temperature, which would be about 
86 degrees, for the introduction of 
the rennet. 

It is quite difficult for a person 
that is not accustomed to preparing 
the rennet to get it into a shape that 
they can tell what the strength is, 
and for that reason it is better to 
order rennet tablets from the dealers, 
which are put up with full directions 
for use. When the curd becomes 
hurd enough to split before the finger, 
it should be cut up about as fine as 
corn and gently stirred and the tem- 
perature gradually brought up to 98 
degrees, at which point it should be 
kept until the curd becomes firm, 


/ and when taken up in the hand and 


half a dozen times, the water re- | 


moved, fresh water put in, and the 
churning continued; this is repeated 
until the water comes from the churn 
as clear as when it was put in. 


The butter is now removed from 
the churn by wooden patters; it must 
not be touched by the hand, The 
last traces of water are pressed out 
of the butter by means of the patters, 
or else by means of a corrugated 
roller, the rollirg being repeated 
over and over again, and the slab 


kept sloping to let the butter water | rubbed. The temperature of the 


flow off. The butter will now be 
made, and where it is to be sent away 
needs only to be packed. If the 
butter is required to be kept for a 
jong period it must be salted. This 
is done by sprinkling. salt over it 
when it is being rolled out on the 
slab and before packing. It will be 
seen that there is no need for the 
hands to touch milk or butter from 
the time the one leaves the cow to 
the time when the latter is packed 
for sending away. The butter is sent 
away either in small barrels or in 
pieces of a certain weight made up 
separately, and each of which should 
be covered with clean fine white mus- 
lin. All dairy utensils must be kept 
clean by repeated and alternate es 


ings with cold and boiling water only; 


soap must on no account be used. 
Good butter will contain not more 
than 10 per cent. of water, 1 per 


-cent. of mineral matter and under 1 


per cent. of casein; the rest will be 
pure butter-fat. The quantity of 
butter made by a first-class well-fed 
cow is 1 pound per day, equal to 24 
gallons of ,milk. 





The great herds of cattle in Sonth- 
ern and Eastern Oregon are being 
bought. up, and there is likely to be 
an advance in prices. 











pressed together it will fall apart, or 
a small piece taken between the teeth 
and bitten it will squeak. The whey 
should then be removed and the curd 
stirred until by taking a piece and 


| pressing on a hot iron, when drawn 


away it will show fine threads one- 
half inch long. Then salt at the 
rate of 34 ounces to the 100 pounds 
of milk; cool down to about 85 de- 
grees and put to press, where it 
should be kept 12 hours. When 
taken from the press the ends or out- 
side should be oiled to prevent their 
cracking. The cheese should be 
turned over every day and the surface 


room where the cheese are eured 
should be kept as near 70 degrees as 
possible.— The late Col. F. D. Curtis. 





THE FAMILY COW. 


The care and feeding of the family 
cow is not necessarily different in 
principle from that given on the 
farm or in‘the dairy; but from the 
fact that she is the family cow, that 
her products of rich cream and golden 
butter are to go upon our own table, 
she usually receives somewhat better 
treatment than her less fortunate 
sister, who is regarded mainly from 
a commercial standpoint. Yet, if 
the dairy cow could have the same 


individuality of treatment, the same ° 


detailed attention te comfort, kindli- 
ness, cleanliness and quality and 
variety of food, she would repay it 
in the same way that the family cow 
dves—in the increased quantity and 
excellence of her product. In se 
lecting the family cow, the first con- 
sideration will be that of breed. It 
would be empirical to say that any 
one breed is absolutely the best for 
this purpose; but on the whole the 


Jersey is the reigning favorite. She — 


is uniformly a richer milker than 


any of the others, although this ¢ 
quality varies greatly with different ~ 
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individuals of the breed, while indi- 
viduals of other breeds are frequently 
found which in this t will rival 
any of the Jerseys. The quality of 
the milk is more often a matter of 
feed than of breed.. A neighbor of 
mine has a Holstein, a breed which, 
though copious milkers, do not usu- 
ally give a rich product, that by 
jalictoes feeding was made to rival 
the Jerseys, and this without an 
diminution of the quantity of mil 
given, which was much in excess of 
the Jersey average. 

A first requisite of the family cow 
is that it should be gentle; another 
that it should be young. In the 
dairy it is not a matter of so much 


consequence if the milk bucket is . 


kicked over occasionally, but when 
the family cow does this it is a serious 
matter, meaning, perhaps, no cream 
for the coffee and the oatmeal for to- 
morrow’s breakfast, besides the har- 
rowing presentiment that the same 
thing may noes again. She should 
be so gentle that she will come when 
called, that she will stand to be 
milked without tying, and with utter 
indifference to the time and place 
Where the milking must be done by 
one of the family it is often desirable 
to perform it out-of-doors, especially 
in summer, instead of in the stable. 

The cow should never be fed while 
being milked ; when eating she will 
always step about more or less, to the 
imminent danger of the milk bucket, 
and if she once becomes accustomed 
to. being fed at this time, she will 
never stand contentedly without 
thereafter. If her food is 
fore the milk is finished, she mes 
very restless and impatient, and not 
infrequently signifies her disgust by 
beginning to kick. The family cow 
should be young, so that when you 
have once secured one to your liking 
she may remain a source of pleasure 
and profit for years to come, instead 
of becoming antiquated and fit for 
the shambles just as you have found 
out her good points. 

Kind treatment is so well under- 
stood to be an essential in handling 
all of the domestic animals that it 
need not be dwelt on at length here. 
It may be stated as a well proveu 
fact, however, that a cow will not 
respond so fully to a rough, lond- 
voiced, impatient milker, as to one 
who is quiet and deliberate, and that 
difference in treatment in this re- 
spect has made a marked difference 
in the amount of milk obtained from 
an animal. . 

Cleanliness and comfort are not so 
much considered as they should be. 
Not only should the stall be roomy 
and clean, but there should be good 
ventilation to carry off the unpleas- 
ant odors that are so easily absorbed 
by the milk and the skin, and the 
tail and udder of the cow should be 
regularly brushed, to free them from 
an accumulation of dirt. A box 
stall, in which the animal need never 
be tied, is preferred. It should be 
roomy enough so that she can turn 
completely around in it without 
bruising herself against the sides. 
The stall should be built so that it 
will be very light and warm in win- 
ter (for bodily warmth is a great 
factor toward affecting the milk se- 
cretions) and open to free circulation 
of the air in summer. A lump of 
tock salt or a salt roller should al- 
Ways be within reach, so that she 
may help herself to just the amount 


one be- | 





needed. If there is not runnin 
water, then good fresh water should 
be given in clean buckets three times 
a day. This should never be very 


“cold, and in winter should be tuke- 


warm. 
Now as to feeding: Upon the farm 


|.and in the dairy progressive men are 


generally accepting the teachings of 
science, and endeavoring to cobtitin 
their feeding more or less to a chemi- 
cal standard. 

We shall hardly find it advisable 


to de this, for there are many waste 


products or items that would other- 
wise be waste, in the family, that 
will help make her daily ration. 
Such is all vegetable waste, and.the 
peeling and cores of apples. Good 
clean hay and plenty of it should be, 
the basis for her food. Timothy hay 
I think better than clover, as it is 
more nutritive, and will be eaten up 
cleaner; but if clover is not used 
something should be added to the 
ration which would be of equal value 
in producing color—as cornmeal or 
carrots. 

It is seldom that much attention 
is paid to feeding the family cow 
cheaply. If that is an object, then 
elover hay, bran and some roots, such 
as turnips, carrots and swedes, should 
be provided in liberal quantity. This 
will not produce as rich milk, how- 
ever, as will hay with corn and oil 
meal. 

A good, full ration would be: 
Clover, 15 pounds; corn meal, 5 
pounds; bran, 5 pounds; oil meal, 
2 pounds. But this would be ex- 
pensive, costing, perhaps, en an aver-. 
age, twenty cents per day. As 
against. this we may meution that 
Wisconsin dairymen, with the aid of 
ensilage, which is now the general 
basis of their feeding ration, manage 
to get excellent results at a cost of 
from seven to ten cents per day. 

Will the family cow pay? Yes, 
a good one will; and it cost no more 
‘to keep a good one than a poor one; 
and right here we may say another 
good word for the Jersey—being of 
small body, she consumes less for 
the support of physical waste, and 
is, consequently, less expense to feed 
than the larger breeds. 

It will cost more to keep the cow 
than the average family pays out for 
milk and butter, but the difference 
is much more than made up by the 
many ways in which milk can, and 
will be, economically employed in 
the culinary department whenever 
there is an ample supply. This does 
not take into consideration the com- 
fort and healthfulness gained by 
having one’s own clean, fresh product, 
nor does it consider the fact that in 
most villages and closely settled 
neighborhoods, enough milk can be 
sold to repay the cost of keeping the 
cow, leaving the entire surplus for 
yourself to represent the profit—Cor. 
Independent. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 
POINTS IN POULTRY KEEPING. 








At a meeting of the Lancaster, Pa., 
Agricultural snd Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. C. Greene read the fol- 
lowing essay upon the subject o 
poultry raising : 


For 40 years, with occasional 
terruptions, it has been my fort 


(as boy and man) to care for se 
and some experiences I have gath- 


and get excessively tired - 





ered during these years I propose 


now to make public for all who are 


interested'in the matter, and for 
convenience sake I will arrange the 
facts under different heads. 

1. Hens, if properly kept, are a 


source of profit: and comfort to the 


owner, 
~%: The eggs can be increased in 
size and richness by proper feeding 
of the fowls. 
3. They require a variety of food, 
one kind. 
4. The egg contains almost all 
the constituents of the human body, 
and hence the hen must have a 


a of food to construct it. 
5. 


o other product of. animal or 
vegetable life - contains substances 


exactly like the albumen and_ yolk 


of an egg. 

6. The hen ceases to.lay when 
improperly fed, or when in a dis- 
eased condition. 

%. They require a warm, clean, 
properly ventilated house for winter 
months. 

8. If by neglect vermin infest the 
bird roosts and house they should at 
once be removed, as they are deleter- 
ious to the health of these friends 
of man. 

9. The droppings of hens should 
be. occasionally removed. They 
should not be allowed to accumulate. 
The floors should be covered with 
loam or sand. 

10. As hens require a great deal 
of water, drinking only a small 
quatity ata time, it should be sup- 
plied abundantly and kept clean 
and fresh. 

11. As they require, and must have 
carbonate and phosphate of lime for 
their shells, it must be given in un- 
stinted quanties, and in the most 
convenient manner for them to pick 
and swallow into the crops. 

12. These requirements will be 
found in old plastering, broken 
oyster shells, and best of-all; in fresh 
bones, with some of the.gristle and 
meat attached. It should be cut on 
a log, with a hatchet every day. -The 
strife made by fowls get at it when 
offered them wlll plainly prove to 

ou that they like and need it. The 
instincts of the hen. in summer, 
with a proper range, will teach it 
what and where to collect the variety 
of food required. In winter, when 
housed, man must supply it to them. 


HORTICULTURE, 
FRUIT NOTES. 








We are reminded by this season’s 
fruit crop of all kinds of the Eastern 
Shore brother, who upon taking his 
pastor through his~ overburdened 
peach orchard was reminded that he 
ought to be very thankful to the 
Giver of all for such a good crop of 
peaches, and who thereupon replied 
that he was, but had made the great 
mistake in the early spring-time of 
not having asked for good prices as 
well as fora good crop. That the 
peach grower realizes the import- 
ance of the first condition as well as 
the latter goes without saying. ‘The 
prediction mene OF many early in 
the yom that good crops and good 
prices Were certainties, owing to the 
“lay off” last season failed tomater- 
ialize in the case of summer fruits. 

Only the best selected fruit has 
paid, and we predict that the axe 
will be Jaid at the roots of those 





small worthless varieties of peaches 
bee have booapet, me shipper. in 
in wing and shipping. ~~ 
The Frait- wer po ge en- 
couragement from the fact that next 
season’s yield cannot possibly by the 
laws of nature surpass the present 
in quantity, owing to the t of 
almost every bush and tree of what- 
soever variety, in whatsoeyer locality 
in this broad land being loaded to 
its utmost capacity. It might also 
be added that the bonanza enjoyed 
by the packers of peaches and other 
fruits will spur them on to renewed 
‘activity in less plentiful years. The 
high sy and scarcity of tin cans 
(thanks to _McKinley) has operated 
very much to the disadvantage of 
the growers, for it isa well-known 
fact that if there is to be any skin- 
ning the poor granger is the first 
party “skun.” : 
Early apples, considering the 
quantity upon the market, did well, 
second earlies, like Early Ripe and 
Early Joe, did best of all. I regard 
Early Ripe as our best early apple, 
all things considered. The tree is 
‘a model for hardiness, productive- 
ness and thrift, and the fruit unex- 
celled for shipping. The Yellow 
‘Transparent, while a@ very showy 
fruit, and early bearing has blighted 
the-present season, worse than any 
other variety upon my place. Pear 
blight, ever capricious, has left its 
‘black footprints in nearly every or- 
chard and often upon hitherto 
blight-proof varieties. Happily the 
‘rust, and scab, so deleterious to the 
,pear, and the codling moth, which 
as hitherto claimed the lion’s sha 
of the apple crop were less destru 
tive than .usnal, and the fine size 
and smooth appearance of the latter 
‘remind one of the olden times. 
' Biackberries were a plentiful crop 
and finer than for years. ‘The Early ~ 
‘Harvest fairly outdid itself, and is. 
working its way up; Lucretia Dew- 
berry was a success, and was taken 
for the Wilson variety in market, 
although fully ten days ahead of it 
in ripening. Will not stake them 
hereafter,, but shorten back while 
growing, and mulch beneath with 
coarse litter to keep the fruit clean. 
Red Raspberries owing to blight 
were a short crop, but the black caps 
fully atoned for their shortcomings 
in this reSpect. The rot among 
grapes we ure happy to say. is fast 
disappearing, so that we may hope 
at an early day to grow them again, 
especially since the Bordeaux mix- 
ture seems to be so effective in stay- 
ing its ravages. 
R. 8. CoLz. 
Harmans’, Md. 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 





I had a hearty laugh over the di- 
rections for growing large onions, 
which you copy in yonr last from 
Farm and Fireside. ‘The article 
should have been entitled “How to 
grow onions at five times the price 
you can sell them for.” The writer 
evidently never grew onions for mar- 
ket; if he did, he must have been 
like Bill Nye’s friend who married a 
rich wife to support his farm. The 
whole ‘article reminds one of the 
papers the veracious Nye says were 
read at the Cape Cod Farmers’ Al- 
ance, on the “Propagation, Growth 
and Decay of the Dried Apple,” and 
“How to Air the Asparagus Bed.” 
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ld big onions eric Fine weather prevailed, and the so- | crop’in forty years. * In Indiana and 
by fe saunie thea bealiens: but The Am can Farmer. ciety it is believed will be put on ~-a | Illinois footed more injury from 
had better bny them at ten cents | «. ponruxaros NIMIUM sv. 31 Bona Nonmr | ™MOre solid financial basis than hereto- | droughtin July and early in August, 
apiece from the green grocer, if abelian -<. « Pie es Virg. fore. Much criticism was evoked by | which has been partially repaired 


money is any object. 

Now, if any one wants to know 
how to grow big onions anywhere 
from Maryland southward, let him 
sow the seed thickly in rows ina 
sheltered bed in October. You need 
not take a rule.nor 4 straight edge, 
nor bake the soil, nor sift it, and it 
don’t make a continental’s difference 
whether they are exactly quarter of 
an inch under nd or 4 little 
more or less, If the ground is dry 
when you sow, tramp all over the 
bed to press the soil to them. Weeds 
and won't bother you much 
after this date. Let them grow on 


until February or March, according | 


to location, and then, having your 
land in good order and heavily fer- 
tilized, mark out rows wide enough 
to admit of a mule and cultivator 
being used, Draw the green onion 
plants and set them three inches 
a in the rows. Do not pull the 
plants up, but lift with a garden 
fork. 

If you have seed of a good variety 
this method will give you as large 
onions as all that fooling with boxes, 
baked earth, sand and straight edges. 
Giant Rocca is one of the best for 
this pur and Pompeii and others 
of the large Italian sorts are good. 
The small ones like Marzajole and 
Queen had better be sown where they 
are to grow in February.or March. 
Fair crops of any of the Italian 
onions can be grown in North Caro- 
lina from seed sown in February, but 
to grow extra large ones, sow in 
February and transplant. ~ 


W. F. Massey. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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BALTIMORE COUNTY GRANGE. 


A meeting will be held at the Fair 
Grounds at Timonium at 10 A. M., 
Thursday, Sept. 17, when the new 
officers will be installed for a term 
of two years. All fourth-degree 
members ure invited to attend, ‘The 
following are the officers elect: 

Master—R. H. Woollen. 

Over.—W. Jeff. Shanklin. 

Lec.—O, T. Cockey. 

St.—T. A. Merritt.  . 

Ast.—C. L. Rogers, Jr. 

Chap.—R. Vincent, Jr. 

Treas.—'T. B. Todd, Sr. 

Sec.—Alex. McCormick. 

G. K.—Pierce Choate. 

Pomona-—Mrs. H. C. Ridgely. 

Flora—Mrs. J. A. Sheridan. 

Ceres—Mrs. Elizabeth Stevenson. 

L. A. 8.—Miss Ella M. Todd. 

Executive Committee—O. L. Rog- 
ers, W. Stevenson, T. B. Todd. 





THE GRANGE is on record as an 
active, earnest and conservative body 
for your interests, and while it has 
been charged with being too slow on 
one side, it has been correspondingly 
true on the other, but for more than 
24 years has faithfully battled for 
farmers’ interests, and has succeeded 
wonderfully in improvements in 
practical farming as well as the pre- 
sentation of momentous issues, out 
of which legislation has come, and it 
is now looking to the present and 
future prosperity of commerce and 
agriculture. Much remains to be 
done. Let us all go to work.—M.0. 


. Grange. 
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A SUGGESTION. 

We regret to recur to the subject, 
but a great many of our subscribers 
have left unnoticed our request for 
attention to the bills sent them some 
months ago, and it wonld be a con- 
venience to us, as it is only our due. 
to receive the amounts ‘thereby 
shown to be properly coming to us. 





AMERICAN PORK FOR EUROPE. 

The restrictions on the importa- 
tion of American pork into Germa- 
ny have been annulled, and all pork 
the freedom of which from disease 
‘is testified to by the certificate of the 
inspectors of our Department of Ag- 
riculture will be admitted to Ger- 
man ports. In 1881 our expors of 
pork to European ports amounted in 
value to seventy millions of dollars, 
which sum declined about one half 
in 1890 on account of the restrictions 
put upon the trade by the govern- 
ment of continental Europe. Den- 
mark followed the lead of Germany, 
and it is hoped all the ground lost 
will be regained. About sixteen 
hundred hogs a day are now being 
inspected, and the importance to our 
commercial and financial interest of 
of this concession promises to be 
very good. 





THE BALTIMORE COUNTY FAIR. 

This proved to be one of the fin- 
est displays ever heid on Timonium 
grounds, and the attendance was lar- 
ger than ever before. All the popu- 
lar breeds of cattle were represénted 
by creditable herds and the horse 
stalls were filled to over-fléwing. 





the presence of many gambling de- 
vices on the grounds, and it is hoped 
hereafter no resort will be had to 
such questionable methods of raising 
money. An interesting and creditable 
display was made here by the State 
Experiment Station, including a 
large number of samples of wheat 
and oats, with information as to the 

ield per acre, weight and general 

havior; others of tomatoes; a line 
of spraying machines and applian- 
ces to destroy fungi and insects on 
fruit and other crops, a collection of 
samples of Florida phosphate rock, 
specimens of chemicals components 
of staple crops, a milk separator at 
work and other appropriate items, 
which attracted much notice and fa- 
vorable comment. 





THE GUNPOWDER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The September meeting of this 
staunch body of agriculturists was 
held on the 12th at the residence of 
Col. W. S. Franklin at Ashland, 
with a good attendance. The Col- 
onel has largely withdrawn from ag- 
ricultural pursuits, the demands of 
the great operations of the Steel 
Works at Sparrow’s Point absorbing 
his attention, so that except a roads- 
ter or two and a splendid specimen 
of a mig family cow, there was 
no live stock to examine and the 
Club confined its inspection toa look 
at the lawn, the garden and the sta- 
ble. The indoor program was car- 
ried out as usual, the half hour 
questions involving the usual amount 
of seasonable information, discussion 
of current operations, and the read- 
ing of selections from 'l'HE AMERI- 
CAN FarMER and other periodicals, 
this being one of the meetings when 
no set question is debated. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CROP REPORT. - 

Department of Agriculture reports 
the September general averages of 
cereal crops as follows:—Corn, 91.1; 
wheat, 96. 8; rye, 95.1; oats, 90.7; 
barley, 94. 3; buckwheat, 96.6. <A 
small advance is noted in all, buck- 
wheat alone excepted. 

The average for potatoes is 94.8; 
for tobacco, 87.4. 

Condition of corn is 21 points 
higher than-in September of last 
year, and has been exceeded only 
three times in the past ten years. 
State averages are generally higher. 
The lowest are those of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, Minnesota and North 
Dakota coming next, while South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas make 
figures under the general average. 
In the Eastern and Middle States 
the crop is well grown, is generally 
earing well, but a little late, and 
recent cool nights prevent rapid ad- 
vancement, yet frost has as yet done 
no damage. 

The crop is in fine condition in 
the Southern States. It is not so 
much injured by heavy rains as 
cotton. A fine yield has been made 
west of the Mississippi. 

In the Ohio valley corn is heavy 
in stalk, somewhat late in earing in 
cool nights,yet generally very promis- 
ing. The correspondent in Franklin 
county, Ohio, claims the heaviest 





by recent rains. In Michigan there 
has been considerable age from 
frost in late planted fields. iscon- 
sin reports damage from frosts. 
There are also returns of. injury 
from frost in the Dakotas. In lowa 
and Nebraska the crop is lata In 
Missouri heavy rains in June, 
drought in July and heavy rain and 
wind storms .recently have been un- 
favorable to the highest condition. 
On well cultivated. and drained areas 
corn is very heavy. Condition is 
variable in * Kansas, the Western 
district suffering from drought, 
while the eastern counties have 
abundant moisture and a_ heavy 
crop. 

The condition of wheat is very 
high. The general average has only 
been exceeded slightly twice since 
1879, in 1882 and 1884, State 
averages are quite uniform, but 10 
falling below 95 and 3 below 90, 
the lowest being 83 for South Caro- 
lina and 84 for North Carolina. 
The figures for the principal wheat 
growing States are as follows:— 


Ohio, 98; Michigan, 98; Indiana, - 


100; Dllinois, 100; Wisconson, 90; 
Minnesota, 100; Lowa, 99; Missouri, 
94; Kansas, 89; Nebraska, 98; 
North Dakota, 94, South Dakota, 
99; Califvrina, 98; Oregon, 97; 
Washington, 93. East of the moun- 
tains—New York, 99; Pennsylvania, 
99; Maryland, 97; Virgina, 95. In 
the South West—Texas, 97. 

In the Middle States wheat was 
generally well filled, harvested iu 
good condition, yielding well in the 
spring. Ina few counties in Pen- 
nsylvania and in parts of Maryland 
and Virginia there has been some 
injury in the shock. The Texas 
crop was unusually fine. In Indiana 
and Illinois, Missouri and Kansas 
threshing gave yields better than 
was expected, with some exceptions, 
“the largest ever harvested” in’ one 
instance, thirty-eight bushels per 
acre in another, and estimated 
average weights of sixty to sixty- 
two pounds iv the most favored lo- 
calities. 





MARYLAND WEATHER SERVICE. 


Weather Crop Bulletin, No, 12, 
for the week ended Friday, Septem- 
ber 11, 1891, from the Central 
Office, Baltimore, Md. : 

Northern Central Maryland.—The 
total amount of rainfall during the 
week greatly exceeded the normal on 
account of tle excessive precipita- 
on Saturday night and Sunday morn- 
ing, and it was also, for this reasdn, 
badly distributed. It was injurious 
to roads, newly-plowed lands, pota- 
toes and nearly-matured corn, but it 
was beneficial to some ground being 
prepared for seeding. ‘I'he tempera- 
ture was below the average and the 
growth of vegetation somewhat re- 
tarded in consequence. About the 
average amount of sunshine was 
given. 

Southern Maryland.—There was 
the normal amount of rainfall. The 


temperature was velow the normal, ~ 


and the sunshine did not vary much 
from the average amount given. 


These weather conditions were favor-. 


able to the crops generally. 








Western Maryland.—he rainfall © 
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was more than the normal, fairly 
distributed and injurious to corn 
and potatoes. The temperature was 
a little below the average, and there 
was not quite the average amount of 
sunshine. 

Eastern Maryland.—Corn, hay, 
oats, hay, peaches and tomatoes were 
somewhat injured by the rains of 
the week. ‘The temperature was 
lower than the normal,and ther wase 
about the average amount of sun- 
shine. 

Delaware.—The rains were bene- 
ficial to corn and grass. The weather 


has been cool, and the ay” amount f[ 
The 


of sunshine was given. condi- 
tions were not favorable.to peaches, 
melons and potatoes. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 





The What-To-Do Club. 





“One adequate support for the 
calamities of mortal life: exists—one 
only! An assured belief that the 
procession of our fate, however sad 
or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
of infinite benevolence and power, 
whose everlasting purposes embrace 
all accidents, converting them to 
you.” 

I wrote you some time since of the 
hopeful, restful, comforting influ- 
ence, trifling as it seemed, from 
hearing alittle humble child sing 
the old familiar lines, “Ask Thy 
Jesus to Help Thee, He Will Carry 
You Through.” It was not that [ 
had really forgotten the Dear Mas- 
ter, but rather that, being so worn 
and weary, mentally and physically, 
I for a time missed the way. I had 
often heard this simple child’s evi- 
dence of her great faith in God, and 
when [| heard her voice, clear and 
sweet, I knew her faith had never 
wavered, grown cold or even luke- 
warm. It roused my dormant fac- 
ulties and I prayed more fervently 
for the long needed sleep, and it 
came, sweet and refreshing. There 
are in many hearts words and scenes 
so deeply impressed . that nothing 
can efface them, God-given memo- 
ries, possessions for life—“and a 
little child shall lead them.” 

Last week this same humble child 
went with her Lrother to gather wild 
grapes. They disturbed some bees 
which were gathering sweets, and 
who resented their interference by 
stinging them. They cried lustily, 
then began to think how they were 
to get home to mother. The little 
boy prayed “Lord give us wings,” 
and, to use his own worus, “I fair] 
flew,” so great was his faith. t 
really think he felt he had the 
jad given him to fly. A neigh- 

r applied tobacco to antidote the 
poison, and they were soon relieved. 
They found another sorrow await- 
ing them; their mother had run a 
needle through her hand, and, as 
she earned her living by washing 
and ironing, the children were 
greatly - troubled. They concluded 
to pray, and asked “God te spare 
mother, for if she dies I have no 
other friend.” Then, suddenly re- 
Membering your humble servant, 
the little boy interrupted the prayer 
by saying that “if the Lord took 

r mother, they could live with 
me.” JI am always better for their 
“imple expressions of faith in the 

rand faith in myself, and I do 





try to be more worthy of it. Faith 
is the substance of that which we 
hope for; the evidence of things not 
seen. Let us have faith in the Mas- 
ter, faith in each other, as did these 
humble children. Many a r 
soul has found the peace which 
passeth understanding by just the 
thought that someone had faith in 
him or her, 


“Till Death the weary spirit free, 
Thy God hath said, ’tis good for 
thee : 

To walk by faith and not by sight. 
Take it. on trust a little while, 
Soon shalt thou read the mystery 
Tight, 
In the full sunshine of His smile.” 
A STRANGER. 





“Semi-monthly is too long to wait 
for the visits of ‘THE AMERICAN 
FarMER, now that the worthy sis- 
ters are getting home from their 
summer trips, loaded with fresh and 
crisp matter for the Home Depart- 
ment,” is what. I said to an old lady 
who had dropped in with her knit- 
ting to have a chat, after I had read 
to hes the nice letters in the last 
number. She said, “That is most 
always the case—the good things we 
have don’t satisfy us, we are wanting 
more all the time, just like my Sary 
Jane, who selected a sea captain for 
a husband. He was home three 
weeks, and from two to three months 
at sea. They were the most loving 
couple I evér saw — turtledoves 
couldn’t keep time with them; it 
was ‘my dear’ and ‘my ducky’ all the 
time, and they were always looking 
forward and talking about the time 
when their income would allow him 
to stay at home. After making sev- 
eral good voyages, he concluded to 
try it, but when the customary three 
weeks was out he began to get rest- 
less. I noticed Sary Jane called him 
‘Cap’ and he called her ‘Sary’—they 
had dropped the ‘dear’ and ‘duck.’ 
After awhile it got to be ‘Sary Jane’ 
and ‘Captain,’ and she gave him the 
baby to hold while she attended to 
the one with the measles. He had 
to stand his regular watch in the 
sick room. I heard him say he would 
sooner take it on the quarter deck of 
aship. At last they talked it over 
coolly and decided their income was 
not sufficient, for the children (they 
had an even dozen) were grown and 
going to school, and it was best for 
him to go to sea again. But instead 
of taking short voyages and crowding 
sail on his ship to make quick runs 
he went into the East India trade, 
that kept him from home a year, and 
then the old-time gladness on his 
return was very feeble. Then he 
tried longer voyages, by nof coming 
home when arriving in a neighboring 
port. Now he goes on whaling 
cruises of three years, and Sary Jane 
is perfectly contented with’ a life in- 
surance policy on him. It will work 
that way sometimes when we want 
too much.” After the old lady had 
rolled ap her knitting and gone, [ 
thought maybe she was not very far 
wrong; but although the old lady’s 
yarn she spun might be intended for 
a damper, I anticipate a great deal of 
pleasure and information from the 
club when they get down to regular 
work, and would run the\risk of a 
semi-weekly. 

SaLLty Lunn. 
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- ‘HOURS OF BASE, 
THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE. 





From the time of Dorcas until to- 
day, there have pveen consecrated 
needles, as well as consecrated 8 
' and voices, This beautiful story of 
fa humble Boston needlewoman is 

told in the Christian Register : 
Thirteen years 
a worn school teacher from Maine. 
Ill health made it impossible longer 
to teach, and the daily calls of life 
had used up her earnings as fast as 
. they had come in. ‘Thrown on her 


well for her that she had learned to 
do one thing in the world absolutely 
well. The needle was her friend at 
this time. She was accomplished 
in its use, knowing the most’ exact 
method of sewing in all branches. 
Away up three long flights of stairs 
she found a bare room, which she 
furnished with such articles as was 
absolutely necessary, the wardrobe, 
bed and work table having few ac- 
companiments of beauty or sugges- 
tions of ease. Here she threaded 
her needle and went to work. Peo- 


toiled up the weary stairs to leave 
orders, and, though breathless from 
the climb, were so well satisfied with 
the exquisite sewing and the honest, 
unaffected manners of. the earnest 
woman that they came and came 
aguin. Years passed, years full of 
toil, anxiety and moderate success, 
Six years ago a room for receiving 
customers was hired at the head of 
the first flight of stairs, while in the 
upper room, which had expanded 
into several others, one girl after 
another found good employment and 
good pay. Year after year the business 
increased, till some thirty-five young 
women were employed in this way, 
and the business was an assured suc- 
cess. 
During all this time the upper 
room remained as home, no other 
being sought for lodging or board. 
Simplicity and economy were exer- 
ci with conscientious vigilance. 
No luxury was afforded by this sin- 
gle minded woman, who had an ideal 
before her that. made her meager 
apartment a palace of delight. 

On a sunny knoll in one of the 
beautiful New England towns near 
Boson, the spade has been put into 
the ground to prepare the founda- 
.tions fora new home. This is not 
in itself matter for wonder, for 
buildings are springing into existence 
in all parts of the suburbs of Bos- 
ton. The thing that marks this 
modest home for special interest is 
the ideal home which is growing in- 
to reality with the laying of every 
stone? It is because this pa- 
tient toiler is to open that home for 
little children whom the world cares 
nothing about, and fit them for lives 
of happy usefulness that one cares 
to know about it. Already two twin 
baby boys, left motherless and in 
poverty, have been found to form 
the nucleus of what Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, with real felicity, might 
have called an “Old Maid’s Paradise.” 
This great-hearted foster-mother is 
now looking for a black-eyed baby 
sister to bear them company. This 
is all that will be n at first to 
make this little home. It is to be 
in no sense “an institution,” only a 





real home, where loving hearts and 


wa 


o came to Boston 


ple gradually found her out and: 


own resources for a livelihood, it was | 





motherly arms shall be ever ready to 
receive and care for them, while the 
foster-mother still earns the daily 
bread to feed them. No outside help 
is asked or wanted, any more than in 
a private home, The house is planned 
expressly for the little children, 
with cheerful nursery and play-room, 
broad piazzas, easy stairs =e cose 
corners. Happiness for lives that 
have begun in shadow is- promised 
here. 

Is there not in this: a suggestion 
to others whose hearts long for the 
brightness of child life in their 
homes? If one woman unaided can 
do so much, is there any reason why 
other single women might not emu- 
late her example? And is there fur- 
ther excuse for homes already estab- 
lished which are unblessed. with 
children, for remaining such cheer- 
less deserts as they are, when there 
are homeless chilaren crying for love 
and protection, which a little self- 
sacrifice and self-consecration may 
bring? 





1 


THE COIN OF POLITE SOCIETY. 

Whenever a kindly or considerate 
act is shown you, my dear, be always 
careful to say that magic index to 
good breeding, “Thank you,” writes 
Ruth Ashmore to the girls in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Certainly you say it 
to the man friend who has given 
you an evening of amusement at the 
theater, or the concert, or who has 
taken you to and fetches you from a 
friend’s home. To whom else should 
you say it? 

To the maid servant who hands 
you your letters, who makes a spe- 
cial point of keeping your room in 

order, and who, remembering 
you liked certain things placed in 
a certain way, was careful always 
to do it. 

To the stranger who holds open 
a door for you, to the elevator man who 
Saves you from climbing so many 
stairs, tothe man who gives you a 
seat in a car or omnibus, and toany- 
body in any station of life who 
shows you a courtesy of any kind. 

We are apt to be very stingy with 
our thanks, to accept things entirely 
too much for granted, and to believe~ 
in having courtesies shown us, that 
they are only what we deserve. Now 
this is the wrong way of looking at 
it,and some day it will serve: the 
girl right—that girl who believes 
that the good things of life in the 
way of politeness are hers lawfully, 
and that without any effort on her 
part they can be retained, will dis-. 
cover her mistake. You can never 
be too generous with your thank- 
you’s; they are the current coin of 
polite society, the circulation which 
tends to make everybody more eager 
to do unto others as they would be 
done by. No girl makes a mistake 
who bas a thank-you always ready. 
It is the index to a good character 
and a loving heart. Politeness is 
golden, and thank you is the coin 
which passes everywhere and is recog- 
nized by all. ‘ 





A GRACE AND ITS SIGN. 


The Wise Man of Israel long ago 
compared a fair woman without dis- 
cretion to “a jewel in a swine’s 
snout.” The phrase has a coarse- 
ness of sound offensive to modern 
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ears, but it would be hard to fing 
another of adequate force. 

What is discretion? It is the 

wer which unerringly sees what 
conduct is fitting to any given time, 
place or circumstance; the sense of 

riety which is innate with a few, 
which can be taught to more, and 
2 vey: is essential to all. = is pos- 
sible for some to — this power 
without the inward graces of purity 
and truth; and it is also impossible 
for some of the finest traits of char- 
acter to exist in one who has it not; 
but without this estimable gift the 
fairer or the more brilliant the 
woman, the more is she pitiable. 

In Solomon’s time, and later, as 
the powers of woman were not yet 
known, and she was not supposed to 
be capable of exercising discretion in 
her own es - a" — 
necessary to seclude her from the 
world in harem or in convent, lest 
she become her own destroyer. Now 
that generations of noble women 
have proved to the world woman’s 
right to be trusted with her own 
guidance, there has _— up a 
tendency to over-confidence, and too 
many young girls are left without 
the help they so need, and older wo- 
men could so easily give them. 

Youth should not be considered to 
be above or beyond instruction. The 
world truly moves and, sweet “ Rose 
in bloom,” as beautiful as once was 
her aged grandmother, knows mach 
more of some things than the latter 
has ever dreamed off; for manners 
have changed as well as fashions, 
and science has made such rapid ad- 

. vances, that the veriest dunce of a 
school-girl would be astonished at 
Newton’s ignorance; but of the 
world’s — problem—human 
‘nature—the grandmother if she be 
— of but ordinary wit, must 
now vastly more than dear, sweet, 
and overtrustful little Rose, there- 
fore the latter should heed the voice 
of age when it speaks of manners 
and words which are discreet or in- 
discreet, proper or improper. 

Discretion or a sense of propriety— 
by either term is the virtue known—is 
likea perfume. It cannot be touched, 
seen weighed or described, but it 
exists, and makes its presence and 
its absence known, and is as essen- 
tial to every womanly woman, no 
matter what her age, intellectual 
accomplishment, beauty, or social 
position, as is its perfume to per- 
fection of the rose. 

The woman who has this precious 

ift is by it alone protected from 

rm as by an invisible armor of 
proof. She may not be safe from 
the tongue of slander, for the finest 
armor may be splashed with mud, 
but she will be safe from any real 
injury. Mud can be washed away. 
Only wounds leave scars. 
he youngest or most friendless 
girl who uses her wits and heeds the 
warnings which she will surely re- 
ceive from her inward sense of pro- 
priety whenever she is tempted to 
Violate its laws, can never go very 
far wrong. Itis a safe rule to leave 
undone everything whose. perfect 
propriety is not certain, unless some 
arger consideration is involved. 
There are cases where a noble and 
unselfish aim will atone for break- 
ing the laws of propriety, but they 
seldom occur, and even the few that 
do, bring many evils upon the law- 
breakers. In a good cause one must 


_enitivate or purchase the ideal food! 


_ berries that 








be willing to suffer, but let no one 
imagine that suffering of one sort or 
another will not follow every breach 
of the laws of a genuine or even an 
artificial code of propriety.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 





HYGIENE. 
FRUIT AS FOOD. 


ee 


How kind and considerate the 
Dear Master is in providing wild 
fruit for those who are not able. to 





I have just had some experience— 
with the Muscadines and wild Goose- 
ow here and I find 
they make delicious jelly and unfer- 
mented wine. I told you last year 
of my visit to a neighbor’s “over the 
hills and far away,” and of the de- 
licious wild white gooseberry pre- 
serves with strips of lemon in it,also 
of the purple gooseberry wine Be- 
fore testing these I had thought these 
wild fruit unfit for use, not thinking 
of the Master’s goodness to the poor, 
who but for his kind forethought 
might never test the refreshing, med- 
icinal virtues of these life-giving 
luxuries, for surely they are luxuries 
when nicely prepared. This is my 
first experience in fruit juice and I 
trust never to depart from the good 
results experienced from its use; it 
is the best natural tonic and a most 

alatable and wholesome beverage. 
t makes new rich blood, cleanses 
the system, clears the brain and 
feeds starved nerves. It has the 
hypophosphites which doctors pre- 
scribe for waste of tissue, and taken 
freely, will arrest critical stages of 
disease. People fed on pure. food 
with abundance of fruit juice need 
never dread the worst scourges of 
the race. Fruit may be justly called 
the ideal food, for if fruit or vege- 
tables are inferior or decayed it is 
soon detected, but what shall we 
say of the condensed juices of ani- 
mal food? Have we any protection 
against disease from its use, con- 
demned alike by science, humanity 
and common sense to say nothing of 
refinement and moral purity. The 
attempt to perpetuate flesh-eating 
after all excuse for it has disappeared 
by the abundant supply of good nour- 
ishing, aud wholesome food, grain 
in so many forms, fruit in all its 
tempting varieties and the vegetable 
in such vast profusion, is an immense 
sacrifice. of life and health to the 
whole community. This is an old 
subject but a very vital one, the 
chemistry, physiology, and pathology 
of it are worthy of serious consider- 
ation. The release of women from 
drudgery, the excitement of human 
passions, the payment of butchers’ 
bills, the training of children, the 
lessened desire for the more fiery 
and more expensive stimulants, de- 
pend on the cookery of the pure 
elements of nutrition obtained from 
the products of the field, the garden 
and the orchard. “Food is the 
greatest factor in health and disease; 
it has made and unmade nations.” 


We cannot then put two high an | 


estimate upon pure healthful articles 





of diet. 


‘‘Better than grandeur, 


Better than gold 
Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 
A heart. that can feel for_a neighbor's woe 
And share his joys with a genial glow.”’ 
A STRANGER. 
Sand Hills, Augusta, Ga: 


‘ 


“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





THE GIRLS OF NINETY-ONE. 





They tell me ’twas the fashion, 
Oh, long and leng ago, 

For girls to look like lilies white 
And sit at home and sew. 

Forth strode their sturdy brothers, 
On many a gallant quest, 

But the maids behind the lattice 
Their weary souls A 


To-day the times have altered, 
And pretty Kate and Nell 
Are playing merry tennis— 
In sooth’ they do it well. 
They ride across the country, 
They climb the mountair side, 
And with oars that feather lightly, 
Along the river glide. 6 

If they’ve not been to college, 
They are going by-and-by, 

To shake tl.e tree of knowledge, 
Tho’ its branches touch the sky. 

For all their Greek and Latin, 
And poring over books, 

With faces smooth as satin, 
They’ll keep their dainty looks, 


Do you want a happy comrade, 
In study or in fun? 
Be sure you'll find her quickly 
*Mid the girls of Ninety-one 
She’ll keep that bright head steady, 
Unharimed by any whirl, 
And not a lad will love her less 
Because she is a girl. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in 
Harper's Young People. 
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THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 


When Abdallah had reached a good 
old age he called his ten sons to his 
side, and told them that he had ac- 
quired a fortune by industry and 
economy, and would give them one 
hundred gold pieces each before his 
death, so that they might begin bus- 
iness for themselves. It happened, 
however, that soon after he lost a 
portion of his property, and had only 
nine hundred and fifty gold pieces 
left. So he gave one hundred to 
each of his nine sons. When his 
youngest son, whom he loved most 
of all, asked what was to be his 
share, he replied: 

“My son, | promised to give each 
of thy brothers one hundred gold 
pieces. I have fifty left. Thirty I 
will reserve for my funeral expenses 
and twenty shall be thy portion: I 
possess, in addition, ten friends, 
whom I give over to thee as compen- 
sation for thy loss of the eighty gold 
pieces, and they are worth more than 
all the gold and silver.” 

The man died in a few days, and 








the nine sons took their money, and, | 


without a thought of their youngest 
brother, followed each his own fancy. 
But the youngest son, although his 
portion was the least, resolved to 
heed his father’s words and hold fast 
to the ten friends. So after a while 





he prepared a modest feast, went to | 
the ten friends of his father, and | 
said to them: “My father asked me | 
to keep you, his friends, in honor. | 
Before I leave this place to seek my | 
fortune elsewhere, will you not-share | 


with me a farewell meal ?” 

The ten friends accepted his invi- 
tation with pleasure, and enjoyed the 
repast; and when the moment of 


, parting arrived, one of them rose and 


spoke: “My friends, it seems to me 
that of all the sons of our dear friend 
that has gone, the youngest alone is 
mindful of his father’s friendship 
for us. Let us, then, be true friends 
to him, and provide for him a gener- 
otis sum that he may begin business 
here,” 


| 
| 


i 


- 


then comp 


The proposal was received with 
 eger The youth was proud of 
their gift of friendship, and soon 
became a prosperous merchant, who 
never forgot that faithful friends 
were more valuable than gold or sil- 
ver, and who left an honored name 
to‘his descendents.— Harper’s Young 
People. 





SUNDAY READING. 





“NOT AS 1 WILL.” 





Blindfolded and alone 1 stand, 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope. 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That days are ses f ways are made, 
Burthens are lifted or are laid 
By some great law, unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill— 

**Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait ; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late ; 

Too heavy burthens 1n the load, 

And too few helpers on the road; 

And joy is weak, and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long—so long ; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day, more surely as [ go : 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still— 
**Not as I will ”’ 


‘Not as I will.’’ The sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
‘Not as I will.’’ The darkness feels 
Mare safe than, light when this thought 
steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless ’ 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
**Not as I will,’’ because the One 
Who loved us first and best, has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulfill— 
*“*Not as we will.’* 





HOW TO RESIST TEMPTATION. 


First, keep out of temptation’s 
way; that.is, avoid presumption. 
Many professing Christians provoke 
temptation. They put themiselves 
into such relations tc companions, 
places and dissipations, as to invite 
attack. They “set on fire the course 
of nature,” superinduce conflict and 
the mastery of some giant sin, and 

fain of the trials of life. 
They eat tainted food, and breathe a 
malarious atmosphere, and. then 
pray for health. ‘They plunge head- 
long into evil associations, and then 
imploringly ask God not to lead 
them into temptation, but to deliver 
them from it. 

What would you think of the con- 
sistency of a boy who should throw 
stones through a hornet nest until’ 
the air is filled with humming exas- 
peration and flying wrath, and then 
ask his father to keep the hornets 
away, appease their anger, 


tures would be pronounced folly, 
because it is the nature of such ag- 
gravation to punish interference. 


Can we place any higher estimate . 


upon the sense or sincereity of mat 
who chooses to live in continual 
proximity to sin, and voluntarily 
places himself to direct contact with 
the allurements, fascinations an 
corruptions of the world, and yet ~ 


deplores the preverseness of society, — 


and prays for divine interposition 
that he may not beovercome and de © 


stroyed by it? As well might he pub ae 


his hand.in the fire, and pray for” 


grace to keep it from being burned. 7 
One of the most fallacious cot | 


ceits is the supposition that Satan ~ 


ay 


al 








and © 
neutralize their sting? Such ven- — 
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may be foiled and sin abated by 
compromise with evil. ; 
“Under the influence of this so- 


in society to make vice similate 
virtue ‘The ‘natural blackness and 
«deformity of sin are made to shade 
off into the beauty of the vermilion, 
or the 
snow. It is dressed up in the livery 
of innocence, and taken into the 
home, the church, the social circleé, 


under an assumed hame. Itis made | 


to travel incognito, and wear a false 


- but beautiful and bewitching face. 


Hence youth and church-membefs 
are told that they must not become 
a party to the vulgar dance or pub-— 
lic ball but they may go to the 
whole figure in the drawing-room; 
the place and company make the 
difference. They must. not drink 
a as a common beverage; ¢s- 
pecially it must not be drunk in a 
saloon or public place; but the pure 
juice of the grape may be sip 

at a wedding feast or a dinner-table. 
You must not debauch your feelings 
by the sight and contemplation of 
obscene exhibitions, but you may 
visit operas, theater's, and the cir- 
cus as spectators, and even partici- 
pate as amateur actors in private 
theatricals for amusement and cwl- 
ture. ‘I'he motive decides the ethics 
in the case in spite of some things 
that may be a little outrageous. You 
must not deprave your taste and 
taint your affections by perusing 
noxious literature, but you may read 
those classic and vivacious works of 
tale and fiction, which continually 
tread the verge of unchastity. 

The absurdity of all this is obvious. 
Educate yourself in all the arts of 
vice, but do not practice your pro- 
fession. 
nicious masters, but do not muster 
in their ranks, Stimulate the worst 
propensities, but do not indulge 
them. It is a contradiction. All 
who allow themselves to tamper 
with sin manufacture temptation 
for themselves. They stroll with 
foolhardiness into the wilderness 
where the viper of sin lurks. ‘They 
project a bleeding hand into the 
lion’s mouth, and provoke his feroc- 
ity. 

The only safe way and right course 
is the reverse of all this. “Come 
out from among them, and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean 
fellowship with 


By the grace of God keep out of 
temptation’s way. 

Second, depend on divine grace. 
The Scripturés evidently encourage 
will inter- 
directly and in various ways to 


eliver from temptation, or to in- | 


crease the strength to bear it. And 
tothis high and unfailing power 


must be the resort in every time of | 


need. No vigilance or circumspec- 


. tion, no effort or resolution, can su- 


percede Divine help. The very in- 
dulgence of a feeling of self-suffi- 
ciency will superinduce weakness and 
invite temptation. God has reserved 
the whole chain of: causation and 
gracious aid to himself. “By e 
ye are saved.” The whole scheme 
of salvation is summed up in these 
graphic words. The source of all 
nel resistance and aggressive 
orce is located in the bowels of di- 
vine mercy, the heart of infinite love, 


| 
} 


depend on God is to come off “more 


| than conqueror through Him who 


- loved us.” 


phism, there is a perpetual attempt | 


| power in 


Besides, there is an Isive 
A heart charged 


| with it becomes a natural repellant 


| of temptation. 


| 


immaculate whiteness of | 


| 


| 





Train under the’ most per- | 


| 








arm of limitless potency. To 


As heat resists the 
penetration of frost and expels the 
chill of winter, so the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost makes- the heart 
proof against the incursions and 
havoc of temptation. It is chiefly 
by ious repletion that we are 
enabled to say, “Thanks be unto 
God, which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ,.and maketh man- 
ifest the savour of his knowledge by 
us in every place.”— Rev. A. Lowrey, 
D. D. 





THE TIMONIUM FAIR. 


To the Editor of American Farmer. 


Dear S1r.—I have notseen in any. 
of our daily papers any fitting notice 
of the enormity at Timonium last 
week, which is spoken of as an Ag- 
ricultural Fair. I trust that, in 
the-interests of farmers and of com- 
mon decency and morality, you will 


enter a vigorous protest against such: 


an exhibition as was made upon the 
grounds. So far from being a credit 
to the farmers of Baltimore County, 
or any other conceivable place, it 
was a shame and disgrace, and its 


No one, who was upon 
the grounds, with any proper sense 
of decency or what an Agricultural 
Fair shonld be, could have any feel- 
ing but that.of intense mortification 
and disgust. No one having the 
guardianship of youth could consent, 
I am sure, to their visiting a second 
time a place where gambling in at- 
tractive and disgusting forms was 
indulged without restraint, and 
where every influence that could be 
brought to bear upon the youth was 
exerted. It is not to the mere side 
shows, which are arrant nonsense 
and have no business at a show, to 








which objeCtion is made; those are | 


foolishness and may~-be in some 
slight degree harmful, but gambling, 
such as is forbidden by the laws of 
yore | well regulated State, should 
not be permitted under the guise of 


its being a festal day of farmers. I | 


trust that you will utter an indig- 
nant protest, and so far as in your 
power call the attention of the State’s 
Attorney and the Circuit Court for 
Baltimore County to this open in- 
fraction of the lows of the State 
that the farming population may be 
protected from the shame of a repeti- 
tion of such a performanee during 
all future time. 
Respectfully Yours, 
HENRY STOCKBRIDGE. 


Baltimore, Srv. 14, 1891. 


[Judge Fowler, in his charge to 
the grand jury of Baltimore Connty, 
called attention to this subject, say- 
ing it must be apparent to the most 


- onl 


careless observer that gambling de- | 


vices of every kind should be most 


rigidly excluded from such public | 
| area of the world has only increased 


places as our county fairs, and 
we have every reason to believe that 
hereafter the law in this respect will 


| 1.4 
| in t 
| per cent., the ratio being as one in 


be fully and cheerfully obeyed in’ 
_ deficit of wheat and rye for 1891, as 


this county.—Eps. ] 





‘August have piled u 


THE GRAIN. MARKET. 


7 Messrs. Hambleton & Co., of this 
cutys in their Weekly Circular,. say: 
nder the lead of a bear contin- 
gent at Chicago and New York, us- 
sisted by European traders, who are 
playing for lower prices, the wheat 
market has th's/week been heavy at 
declining — Natural causes have 
assisted the. movement. The 
enormous receipts of wheat in the in- 
terior and the decreased exports, 
after the rush of last month, and a 
large accumulation of stock at the 
seaboard cities, have Sees 
foreign buyers and encouraged hold- 
ing off in hopes of purchasing at a 
decline. The ver heavy exports in 
a large stock 
on the other side and the fine weather 
now existing in England has. en- 
couraged the hope that their home 
harvest may be better than antici- 
— _ Temporarily these conditions 
ave given courage to the bears, and 
they have attacked the market both 
at home and abroad,“ The general 
situation, however, has not changed, 
and there does not appear to be any 
doubt that there will be a full de- 
mand for all that we can spare. Of 
course Europe does not want 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from us all 
at one time. For the time being 
their wants are supplied, and like 
the man who has eaten a good dinner 


’ e, | and does not care much about what 
influence could only be vicious and | 


hurtful. 


he will dine on to-morrow, their im- 
mediate requirements are sataéfied. 
When digestion has waited on ap- 
petite, we begin to inquire about 
what may be in the larder, and so it 
will be with Ku The wheat al- 


- ready shipped is but a drop in the 


bucket. England has so far bought 
very little, and the Continent, al- 
though a free buyer, has scarcely 
commenced to lay in the stock 
which will be required. The grain 
to feed the world for the next year 
is now in sight, and the pile looks 
very big, but time will diminish it 
and the supply will gradually de- 
crease. Buyers may purchase at 
lower figures, but the bears may ex- 
perience a repetition of their burnt 
fingers if they venture too far. 

Our British cousins, who accuse 
us of boasting inordinately of our 
greatness, must concede that this 
year at least we have something to 
brag about. During the month of 
August there was delivered at 
Chicago alone 26,629,969 bushels of 
grain. The receipts of wheat were 
7,942,816 bushels against 1,995,903 
bushels last year, being the largest 
on record. Of corn there were re- 
ceived 8,801,315, against 6,540,326; 
oats 7,179,256, against 6,898,308; 
and rye 2,454,763 bushels, against 
288,998 last year. ‘These as- 
tonishing figures illustrate what this 
country done this year, and in- 
dicate what beneficial results must 
follow. 





BREADSTUFFS-WORLD’S SUPPLY AND 
, DEMAND. 


C. Wood Davis, the noted statisti- 
cian and writer, states that during 
the last ten years the wheat and rye 


a cent., as inst an increase 
e number of bread-eaters of 14 


ten. He also shows that the world’s 








Sa 


compared with the nines annual 
product of the world, is 616,000,000 
shels, with no reserves of old crops 


to draw upon, and unless drafts of 
many hundreds of millions of bushels 


are made upon our corn-cribs, vast — . 


numbers of the people of Europe 
must die of starvation before the in- 
hering of the harvest of 1892, as 
ut three countries of Europe have, 
possibly, grown food enough to sub- 
sist their population during the com- 
ing year ; and these are Hungary and 
the unimportant Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE SITUATION, 


The London Statist. of August 29 
says: The American farmers: will 
be able this season not only to sell 
exceptionally large quantities, but 
will get exceptionally good prices. 
They will doubly profit, therefore, 
and out of their profits they will be. 
able to spend unusual sums with the — 
towns and with other countries. The 
farmers being well-to-do, will. buy 
more luxuries than they usually al- 


low themselves, and they will have 
better credit and more savings to 
improve their farms in every way. 
There will be thus an immense de- 
mand upon the towns and on Europe. 
In the United States there are 
roughly four millions of families of 
farmers, and all these four millions 
of households will have more money 
to spend thin they have had for a 
dozen years past. Ail the trades 
that in -any way serve the agricul- 
tural classes will p r greatly” 
Those trades in turn will have more 
money to spend with the trades that 
supply them, and thus from indus- 
try to industry the wave of prosper- 
ity will pass onward. It follows 
that, as the farmers will have im- 
mense crops to sel], not only to the 
towns at home, but to Europe, and 
as their demands for the improve- 
ment of their farms and for their 
domestic luxuries will increase, the 
railroads will have exceptionally 
good traffics both in conveying from 
the farm what the farmers have to 
sell and in conveying to the farms 
what the farmers will buy. There 
will also be an exceptional move- 


' ment to the manufacturers of the 


raw materials which havé to be 
worked up. And in every way the 
railways, therefore, will do well. It 
is roughly estimated that of wheat 
alone there will be a surplus this 
year, after providing all the home 

uirements, of about two hundred 
millions of bushels, or about twenty- 
five millions of quarters. The an- 
nual average requirements of this 
country from abroad are about eigh- 
teen millions of quarters; therefore, 
if the estimate is correct, the United 


“States will be able to supply this 
country with the whole of the wheat 


needed duri the next twelve 
months, and will have a surplus of 
six or seven millions of quarters 
availabie for the continent, On the 
assumption, then, that the whole of 
the British su were to be su 

plied by the United States, there 
would yet remain obout one-third as 
much for the Continent, and the 
Continent would have to look to 
or countries only for the remain- 
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Ten AMERICAN FARMER. 





THE GREAT HARVEST oF 1891. 


The crops named of the current 
year are thus estimated by the Amer- 


ican Agriculturist : 
CORN, 
1891. 1890.Av.80-90 
Millions of bushels. .2,000 1,500 1,700 
Average valueonfarm 50c 50.6¢  40.2c 
Value {millions of 
dollars)..........1,000 750 675 
wae, 
Millions of bushels. . 400 445 
Avsrage value on farm toe 84c 838e 
bic 4 (millions 
Re cpone weds 500 835 0868 
OATS 
Millions of bushels.. 622 524 578 
Average value on farm 400 = 42 32c 
Value RON of 
dollars) ...... +++: 222 185 
GRAND TOTAL. 
of bushels. .3,122 2,424 2,723 
{millions of 
dollars).......--: 1,750 1,800 1,152 


Better times are surely at hand 
for the American farmer, The'in- 
creased value and supply of agricul- 
tural products and live stock may 
bring our farmers nearly one billion 
dollars more than they have received 
of ‘late years. ‘The above summary 
shows that his three great cereal 
crops will probably net him $450,- 
000,000 more than he got for the 
game crops last year. His receipts 
will be over $600,000,000 more than 
he has received for these crops on 
the average during the past eleven 
years. Cotton and rice will com- 
mand better prices than last season. 
Cattle are worth one-third more than 
eighteen months since, with other 
stock in proportion. Tobacco is ad- 
vancing heavily for cigar leaf; hops 
are firm at good prices; winter fruit 
will command large values, and all 
vegetables are yielding fairly, with 
every indication of a remunerative 
market. The export outlook. was 
never better; immensely increased 
sums will be sent to the United 
States for our produce. Ulterior in- 
fluences may, of course, interfere 
with this brilliant prospect, but the 
Agriculturist confesses that it is be- 
ginning to share more freely the 

opes of certain well-informed but 
conservative agriculturists, who pre- 
dict better profits for the farmers of 
the United States during the next 
five years than ever before. There 
will be no return of ‘‘war prices,” 
but the money received above ex- 
pee will go further and enable the 
armer to get more value out of his 
profits than at any previous period. 





BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 


Forzien.—A Japanese mail was carried 
from Yokohoma to Queenstown in 20 days 
—The International Agricultural Congress 
opened at The Hague, M. Meline president, 
and Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of the United 
States bureau of animal industry, vice- 
president—Owing to prolonged rainyweather 
the wheat crops in West Clare and other 
western districts of Ireland are ruined, pota- 
toes are blighted and barley and oats are 
rotting—During the recent anti-foreizners’ 
riots in China two Sisters of Mercy and a 
Belgian priest were killed—Hon. John 
Dominis, husband of Queen Liliokalani, of 
the Hawaiian Islands, died August 27, at 
Honolulu—The German war department is 





Ee 


buying grain in large quantities in Biceaey’ | 
and the Balkan States—Italy’s imports 
this year have fallen off $20,800,000, and 
exports $4,000,000—Minister Lincoln’s 
daughter, Mary, was married to Charles B. 

Isham, of Chicago, Sept. 2, at Brompton 
Parish Church, England—The British have 
seized in the name of the Queen the Island 
of Mitylene, belonging to Turkey, near the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, and raised a great 
commotion thereby allover Europe—Two 
thousand persons have perished by floods in 
the provinde of Toledo, Spain. It is im 
possible to send assistance to the survivors, 
as all road and railway communication has 
been cut off by the waters. 

GuyeraL.—A dynamite . factory, near 
White Pigeon, Mich., exploded with about 
twenty tons of dynamite in the building. 
Searcely a vestage of it remains. Sixteen 
workmen, mostly Swedes and Norwegians, 
were blown to atoms—About a third of ‘the 
city of The Dalles, Oregon, was burned and 
one thousand people are homeless. Eight- 
een blocks were totally consumed, including 
the Opera House, churches and large ware- 
houses, stores and 500 or 600 residences. 
Loss about $700,000 ; insured for less than 
one-half that amount—John 8. Durham, 
of Kentucky, has been appointed Minister 
to Hayti, in place of Frederick Douglase. 
He is a colored man—Seven masked men 
held up an east-bound Rio Grande train 
near Cotopaxi, Col., Sept. 1, and robbed 
the express messenger’s box of $3,600. On 
the 2d six men robbed a Southern Pacific 
train near Samuel, Texas, and escaped into 
Mexico. On the 4th two masked men held 
up the Los Angeles express near Modesta, 
Cal. Ina fight with the trainmen and two 
detectives one of the latter was shot. The 
men escaped without booty. On the 5th 
the Southern Pacific robbers were met by 
rangers and 13 were reported shot—A Texas 
paper denies the success of recent rnin- 
making experiments—Forest fires prevail in 
the Cascade Mountains, Washington, for 
nearly 300 miles—J. Sloat Fassett, Collec- 
tor of the port of New York, was nominated 
by the Republicans for Governor of the 
State. 

MargyLanp.—Frank Buchanan, son of 
the late Admiral Franklin Buchanan, died 
in Talbot county, aged forty-six years— 
James P. Hambleton, son of the late Samuel 
Hambleton, of Talbot county, isdead—The 
Kunkel tract of timber and coal lands in 
Garrett county has been sold for $50,000, 
and is being developed—Capt. W. P. An- 
derson, of Carroll county, died at Mt Airy 
—J.F. Robinson’s store and Pythian Hall, 
at Bishop’s Head, Dorchester'county, was 
burned—Cattle in Worcester county are 
sick from marsh fever, owing to the con- 
tinuous wet weather—Hog cholera is pre- 
vailing in Washington county, and many 
hogs are dying—During August the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad received three 
thousand more carloads of freight from the 
West at Locust Point than ever arrived 
there before in any one month in the history 
of the road—John H. B. Latrobe, the em- 
inent lawyerjdied in Baltimore, aged 89 
years. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS—Sept. 15. 


Flour, uiet. We siete Western Super 
$3.40a3.85; estern Extra 3.90a$4.40; Western 
wy 4.5085. 0U; Baltimore High Grade Fam- 

$5.7 75; City Mills Super 3.20a$3.40; Kio 
Etre 5.1 2a$5. 35; Rye Flour, medium to choice 
4.50aa$5.25 Cornmeal per 100 pounds 1.50a$1.60 

Wheat—Southern active. Fultz sellin 

cts., and long berry at 93a1 03. Western ae 

- 2 red spot quoted at 1l0UX% cts. October 102% 
c 

Corn—Southern receipts | ht, white selling 
at 68a71 cts., LS at at 7la73% cts. Western 
dull. Shortand mixed selling at 69 cts. 


Oats.—Active and steady. We quote Un- 
graded Southern and Pennsylvania 32a37% 
cents,ungraded Western white 36éa37% cts.; un- 
graded estern mixed 31a33% cents. No. 2 
white 37a87% cents. and No. 2 mixed 33% 
per bushel. 











R Firm. We rot 48 to . 8Ta92 
_Bye-—Firm,. We quote 


May and Strnw-—Har ¢ porn ve 


tee eet $14.00; gona § to prime 
fois to good 12 60;common and inferior 1 
nominal at 9.00a$10 nae Rye Stra 
in demand and other Stra eer. 
Rye in baies in 
sheaves, blocks 9.00a $ 0 a ks 7.50 
. and t Minothe  i2et r ton. 
' t ire ~ Hay —Timoth wn . 
Hay Clover ton. 
an Ss $9, Rye igre per ton. 
Ear Corn 3.50a$3.60 per 
reat + 16.500410.00 do. %. edi Sodium laalp bs. 
2 13 - um 
18: p over Mal", Pre g Mid- 


dlings $16a17, with 
$1 per ton under 
City M 
Receipts 


a ye from 
gures, all on track. 
$19, per ton, delive 
Seeds.—Fairly active. Choice new Clover- 
. No. & ty} 4 


seed 8% cents, prime 8 
ry cents per lb. Timo y seed, prime, 1 
$1.45. bushel. 

uotations below; 


atom Pcp 1.35 per 
Bugar-piocied tied Bhoulders 7 cents; smoked 
sugar-cured Shoulders ay cents, sugar-cured 
Breasts 10X cents; —ee and Pome So nny en 
Hams, small avesng=s aver- 
ages 12 cer conte pe rb. Me eas by —— rs) 2, 72.0 
50 per bbl. Lard, best 
pure, 8X c at 4. per Ib, 
Butter—Active. Quotations: Epmey conte 
ery jobbing at 2 cents,good to choice cream 
cents per Ib. Tinttation creamery ia 8 
cents perlb. Fancy ladle-packed l4al§ cents, 
pees to choice do. 13al4 cents a Ib. Store- 
Seale os ked 1 sols cents, and creamery Prints 23 
ye rr AEE active as follows: Pass tull 
cream, New York State, 50 to 60 Ibs. al0% 
cents; choice full cream 9%al0% poh New 
York flats, 30 to 35 Ib. size. 10%al0% cents per 
Ib.; 20 Ib. size 10%a10% cents per Ib. 

Eggs—In demand. The quotations were as 
follows: Fresh es aia] conta per dozen 
the outside figures for, strictly and 
choice stock. Helda and ice-house stock 17 and 
18 cents per dozen. 

Tobacco—Activeand firm. We quote 
land inferior ane trosted, A Ibs. $ 
sound common, 2. s 

ling, 6a8; good to fine red, dagil: fancy, 
12a$13; upper country, 3a20; ground leaves, la$9: 

Wool—Quiet at b oeaeeme: | Unwashed 21 
a% cents, tub-wash ts, pulled 25a28 
cents, and Merino 1fal8 cents per pound. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Beef Cattle. wy y ootive, rices ranging 
as follows : Best Bee Thab-O0. th those gener- 
all rated first gq quailty” ie 75, medium or 
good ena oe a $4.12%, and ga 
i Steers, Oxen and Cows 2.5Wa2.75 per 100 


_ ‘and [peste very slow. especially 
we common and only fair for better grades. 
uote Sheep at 34a4% cts. per lb gross, and 
mbs 4¥a54 cents per lbs. gross. 
me —Trade moderate. Prime Western 
Hogs, sell at 7% cents per lb. net; heavy rough 
Hogs at 6a6)s,and nearby Hogs at 7 cents per 
Ib. net, 
eater neo light, with a fair demand. 
: ring Chickens 12%acents per lb; old Hens Ila 
ll cents per lb. and old Roosters 25a30 cents 
aapaee. Ducks 9a10 cents per Ib, 


379 (FRUIT TREES, 


Varieties ) vines, PLANTS, Etc? 
pple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Cur- 
alowue. J. 8.00 »Gooseberries, &c, Send for cat- 
alogue COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 








If you can’t go, do the 

0 oul next best thing. Send 

6 50 cts, in Stamps for the 

Monthly Cornucopia one year. You will get 

with it Free a fine map of Norfolk and the great 

trucking section of. the South. Send 2 cent stamp 
for sample copy. 


A. JEFFERS, NoRFOLK, Va. 


a 
Sabbath Da ay Music. 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, 


engrayed plates. Very comprehensive. 39 
pieces for piano and organ. 


Cheice Sacred Solos. 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano and 
Tenor. 


Choice Sacred Solos for Low Vojces. 
40 songs for Contralto, Baritone and Bass. 


Choice Sacred Duets. 
50 beautiful duets by standard authors, 


Song Classics, Vols. | and 2. 
f'wo volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation, 


Piano Classics, Vols. | and 2. 
Two | rge volumes, tull music size, contain- 
ing 44 and 31 pieces respectively. Only the 
best composers are represented, 


Voung Pe People’s Classics, Vols. | and 2. 
h volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 
Any volume, postpaid, in paper $1; boards 
$1.25; cloth gilt $2. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. Ditson & Co. 


PHILA.: 
J. E, Ditson & Co, 


EE = as 





“VEGETATOR.” 
RBOROUGH, H, HARFORD Co. Mp 
Sys August 17, i801. 

Maussrs. M1.LER, Lipprncorr & Co., 


Dear Sins—I have used your “Vegots ” 
nit and it nn. 


ning given me satisfaction in 
every I have used large quantities of 
Bone and other fertilizers during the last 3 
years, but have never used anything that quite 
comes up to “Vegetator” in satisfactory re- 

sults. I have the best set of timoth following 


its use after this year’s wheat crop that I are 
ever seen. I shall use nothing else this fal 
and have already ordered from your vim 
Mr. 8. T. Moore. of Scarborough. Very re: 
spectfully yours, 
JOHN B. SCARBOROUGH 
For upward of 25 years the “V A, 4 
the satisfaction to the best 1 
he country. It continues to be pola in —— 
hoods where it was originally introduced. 
— = everywhere. considered * heliabie Fer- 





R. VINCENT, Jr. & SON, 
Wholesale and Retail 


Florist, Rose Grower 
AND 
SEEDSMAN, 
Cowernton Sration, B. & O. R. R. 


White Marsh P. O., Baltimore Co., Md, 
cnnseliighieineiiy 
Flowering Plants of all descriptions constantly 
on hand and supplied at Low Figures. 





SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Real - Estate - Agency, 


1010 F STREET, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
sae WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 
Farms, desirably located and reason- 
able in price. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 


G. H. Catvert & Co. 








PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 





Formed by the Northern Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and Southwest to 


Pree yy EPS AF). 
OUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS. 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS ann 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


Tut OnLy ALL-RaliL LINE WITH No OMNIBUS 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 


Northern Central ont f Patlegeiphte and Erie 
Railways on the Nort 


HARRISBURG, WILLTAMSPOMT 
LM , WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCH ae Ei RIE, 


UFFALO, NIAGARA FALIS. 7 


hotels an rivate residences through to des 
tination. coping and Parlor Car accomoda-; 
tions secured. Through tickets sold‘and in- 
formation given at Company's office, 


N. E. Cor. BALtmMorgE & CALVERT Sts., 
at Depot N. C. Rattway, 
aT Union Depot, CHARLES St. STATION, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE, STATION. 


aa Daguage called for and checked at the 4 


Cuas. E. PuGu, J. R. Woop, 
General Manager. Gen'l Passenger decal 
Penna, & N.C. R. Re 





A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


uv 


THE MARYLAND 4 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
PRINCE GEORGE’SCOUNTY: © 


Eight miles from Washington, on B, &0 


Tuition Free to All. 


For Catalogue and particulars, 


Address :— Henry E, Acvorp, President a 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. aa 





The courses of study are ¢ 
MODERN, LIBERAL AND PRACTICAL 
All expenses very low. 


ay 
ig 
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SHAR nites t to sell 
show what we have. 
bargains e ve got. 
not in combination, 


wy inde 


ee Seen 





E COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 
. Grows Fruits, Flowers, 
f —AND— 


Ornamental Trees, 
And can supply you with anything in that line. 





I have for the Fall of 1891, an es- 
pecially fine lotof FRUIT TREES es- 
pecially APPLES—Southern Winter 
les for Southern Planters; GRAPE 
Ap ES, Small Fruits, also a large 
collection of the best EVERGREEN 
TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 
Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, ete. 


Write for what you want direct to the grower. 





I have given many years especial attention to | 


f this business, and will use my best endeavor 


to serve you well. 
4 


- 4 GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Ma. 


’ # GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


8, Florist, Seedsman, 
11 And Importer and Dealer in 
GARDEN REQUISITES. 
(Established in 1837.) 


y No. 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
nn- and Flowering Plants, Bulbs and Foots; Flower 
est and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 

Florists’ Supplies, Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 


Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant | 


Food, &c. Several New Lines of Desirable Goods 


oo will be found added to his stock. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 


and 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
poy J and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 





gent, armer there is a marker attached, and for 
RR the gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 
a twe feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
ete., address 
‘ HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
1 : ““Rithdemarease. Baltimore County, Md. 





WM. FRASER. 
landscape Gardener and Florist, 


ps | BELAIR AVENUE, 
I. ; BALTIMORE, MD. 





‘Country Seats laid out, Gashees planted and 
Trees planted and pruned: grading and 
fq, ‘lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
Orders by mail promply at+ended 








“ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. HOLLINGSWORTH- 


WILL SELL LOW TO FARMERS FOR CASH. 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS, 


For RYE, WHEAT and GRASS, 
R. J. BAKER & CO., 


Manufact “urers of 


AMMONIATED BONE SUPER PHOSPHATES FOR WHEAT. 


Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, Pure Fine! Ground 
Raw Bone, No. | Dissolved Raw Bone, 
Dissdived S. C. Bone, Bird Guano and Potash 


Factory, Locust Point. Office, 40 §. Charles St. 
BALTIMORE... 


R. J. BAKER- 





ore TaN 





= SRDLERS)) eon) DDLLELES 


‘OUNDED IN 1864 ae nal attend execntive—27 YEARS of continuous and successful manage 

F ment—In creased an attend fee eer oc EN for Sur buildin tands unrivaled + 

acilities for Pedecath success 2 fe. In Pe Brgy 3 ae a 

school for their chide P "ABEN PT 8 sb atte THE B because it pays. 

ma uire the cupenatters ofa few ey Jars more ‘ont but it will prove the cheapest in the e, 
HEA a is 0 sppo i mg y- means chea' ei Tiow cheap surroundings, inferior faci!-* 

ites pupils and raduates. 


corin 
Gu he SITIO NS for in — ae more 
uth Carolina an 


nia N th. Georgia, than 
and U . 
iculars mailed on application. 


Caroli 4 
Address, W. H. SADLER Fremdset, and Founder; of P, A, GAOLER, Secretary, 
BUSINESS ; COLLEGE’ O.©. 10 & (2'N.Charies St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


iti 
This is Tastitation, owing pk 

young men and 

all similar inetitetions emits 








* Send for our Catalogue. wm. 





BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


Peach Trees a Specialty. 
LAKGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade. 500 Acres in Nursery Stock, 
100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits. 
We offer to our customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Grapes, 
&c., all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties oi Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses 


&c. Wholesale and retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms; and the best 
facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. Agents wanted. Write 


for terms. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 
Office—N. E. Corner Baltimore and Paca Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Clairmount and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
310 ACRES, ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 


Péach budded on natural Tennessee Seediings only. Large stock of Apple, Peacn, Pear 
Cherry, Plum, and all other varieties of fruit trees, Grapes, Blackberries, Raspberries Goose- 
berries, Currants, Asparagus Roots, Osage Orange and Evergreen Beage Plants, Shade T'nees 
and Evergreens of every variety. New _ Porm Aig mporeee Flowering Shrubs¢very handsome. 

Corse & Sons, Box 405, Baltimore, Md. Office, 200 N. 
Calvert Street, near Lexin 





Merryman’s $9.50 Incubator. 
CAPACITY 150 HGGS. 


THE CHEAPEST HATCHER ON THE MARKET, AND AMONG 
THE BEST. 


Address: 
8. HOWARD MERRYMAN, Bosley, Balto. Co., Md. 


Send for Circulars. 





‘COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMER. 
See RECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER 
BECAUSE THEY ~_ MOST LABOR. 


Because the ymocuse Sx) ©£Ls the 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY, ‘a PRE-, 
ENTS the oO y 












and Silver "fed : 
Eicisus sete ec: VERMONT FARM MACHINE GO, suns Hs, FALS VT “a 1 
Manufacturers of Le in Churns, Butter W ‘ 
Printers and Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream Vats, Rugtpon 
Boilers, and all Dairy and Creamery supplies. 











FOR SALZ. 
A Rare Chance fo for investment. 


Two Farms, (50 a and 86 acres,). im- 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. This p 
n and Bel. 


erty lies between the Washin 

timore Turnpike and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter. in Howard County, Md, one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot. and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided for 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 

MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 


Box 16, LAUREL, Mp. 


Birai (asin Al, AND Minirary leisate: 
$95 half session, Prepares for Business, 
Univ. of Va. and West Point. Cata- 
logue address 


Maj. A. G. SMITH, 
Bethel Academy, Va. 


WANTED! 
Experienced and Reliabie Organizers 
FOR THE— 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity, 


3 fection of fraternal organizations 
Cond by solid Business Meu, tamiliar 
with ail the existing Fraternal Societies 

Pays 8500 and #1,000 at the end of 7 yeurs, _ 

$12.50 and $25 sick benefits weekly. 

g bap 66 in case of total disability under 

Sia ease of tok 
“ 333.33 in case of total disability after 
8 years membershi 
“* For a Home Sectuae from $1,000 to 
85, in seven years at a cust not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental, 

At the expiration of 4 years a member can 
draw three-tenths ot the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year, Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months, 
Liberal Compensation. Address 


‘L. JEFF MILBOURNY. Supreme Seo’y. 


Baltimore, Md, 
NO NO FEE! Cured 


MOREYINEs: Wotheredvilie ‘a, 


00 00 A MONTH can be 
$75 to $250 made working for 
us. Hevoone proterres who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole timé to the business. 
Spare yet ae may be profitably employed 

vacancies in towns and ci ‘ 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


FRUIT Sagan 


eine @ free. 
ran B SLYMYEM and pene works. co. Cincinnati, @. 





to canyass for the 


AGENTS WANTE sale of our home- 


RSERY Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 

nequated Facilities. One of the. Largest, 

oldest-established and best-known Nyrseries in the 
country. Address— 


W: & T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery, 
Established in 1846. Geneva, 4%, i 


PEACH TREES} 


3% to 4 @et, and 


APPLE TREES |“: 





* vor 
. SALE 
= d Tage 


ae 


at very low 
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Tah AMERICAN FARMER. 








lot's Parchment Butter Paper, Bat How FREE ! 


To Dairy mien and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11, 
\free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter 


Wrapper. 





A G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i aa. CAL BSON, 


ALLEN STREET, - - LOCUST POINT, - - BALTIMORE. 
Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Sdsheenh; Been enatitet thee 
DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK 


At Lowest Prices and equal to any in the Market. 





a a — = 


ROSEBANK NURSERIES. 


“4 Govanstown, Batrimore County, Mp. 


Ornamental arid Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stuck of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS—2,% and.4 years. APPLES—Standard and. Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most popular 
kinds, together with other smal! fruits. Our collections of EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. 

c y Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mai! promptly attended to. 
ig All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. 
s 


“ 


Ww: D* BRACEBNRIDGHE. 





G anste npr a Formerly Chemist of 


gece Repeat WANTE D 
WHEAT 


Leeman & Maesr, 
—AND-— 


CHEMISTS anv ASSAYERS, 
GRASS. 


111 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
Pl RE ag meer re ie 
ie Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc. 
ae Limestone and other minerals. 

ae oat ree. The Whole of Europe wants WHEAT, 

of art. terms moderate and the most of America wants GRASS 

in abundance. 12 leading Agricul- 

turists have written us essays on 

“How to Grow Wheat and Grass.” 

These, in pamphlet form, we will send 

Free on receipt of three 2-ct. stamps. 

——Members of the 


Farmers’ 
Alliance 


and Farmers’ Clubs can have _ their 
Fertilizers made specially to order, at 
reduced prices. 


W. S. POWELL & CO., 
Baltimore, M7d., 


> T y 
COMPANY. CHEMICAL FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in AND IMPORTERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


ROOFING MATERIALS |* avcn,. 
OF ALL hing i HIGH CLASS 


Ready Roofing, Two-P! 
Plastic Roof 





Cook Stove DRIER 
Capes ttene ain 


emis NUT TREES, arn: 
en Kus- | 


Japan ( 

Wai orale and Kiefler Pe 
sleaguts Longipes, ilar 
Oranges, and otucr valuable nw 
olttes, Small Freite ‘ gare ©. 
Fruit. Shade and Nut a 
mental Shrubs, Vines ‘o Ius- 

— ay ya free, | 
Wil. PARRY, Parry, New Jerse 





















— 


BALTIMORE COAL TARA AN D 
MANUFACTURING 











and Three-Ply, 
—. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants $4.00 per M.; 
other sorts, including Michel’ ‘*s Karly an Hoft- 
man; also Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 
Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe Seed. 
Address R. 8, OLER,- 
HARMAN’S, A. A. Co., Md 


Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch Ses Tar, Roofin 
Paint, Black Gloss Varnis » 


ee Acid and Carbolate ot ‘Lime. 


he Pa 9 isinfectante and preventatives 
against diseases among horses and stock. 
nd for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 


16 W. Campen Sr., Bautrmore. 











SLINGLUFF & CO} 


Office, 300-W. Fayette St. Works, Foot Leadenhall St. 
. BALTIMORE. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. > 4 


We are now offering to the trade the following well known Brands of Goods, which we ranted 
? fully up to the standard : _ 6 A 
SLineLuFr’s DissoLvep Grounp Bong, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammenis. de or 
StineLurr’s Disso.vep SourH AMERICAN Bone Asu, ~ 
Containing # to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. - " 


StincLurr’s Dissocvep Sovrn CaRroLINA PHOSPHATE, 
; Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
Stine urr’s Native Super-PHosPHAte, 
Prepared entirely from-Anima! Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’S AMMONIATED SuPER-PHOSPHATE, ; ¢ 
This we can ome venl recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers in the market at any price. 
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GEORGE O. O. STEVENS, | 
SASHES. ts & 1 cer sr, 


DS 2 po, Md. 
Bracket Shelves, Wooden Mantels, OS ¢ 

Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 

Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights pam Cord, Balusters, 
Newel Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and 
Sawed Werk, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 
and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


|GEORGE O. STEVEN S.! 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 


Lumber, Doors. Sash, Bricks, &c. 
; IN LOTS TO SUIT. , 


414 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE. 








— 


— 


\-<soepape > 420% 











IkzOt Home x @omo-zt £6r | 
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A. E. WARNER 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGHISH, SWISS AND ANBRIGAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Dramonps, Fine WatcHEs, SILVER-PLATED Ware, TABLE CuTLERY, & 









( 

. i 

WEDDING PRESENTS. 

Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 

All of which are offered at Greatly ReducedjPrices. 1 

No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. : 

— ++ $$ C 

‘ t 

EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. @ : 
es . ia 

An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peache® ¥ 
TREES ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ALL Taint or Disease, Ayp StRictLy Trug to Namie) t 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, markt} 4 
varieties, as well as the very CREAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. c 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complet tl 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape Mi ’ 
gmall Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. a if 
New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address a Ps 

J. WW. RERPB, &t 






DENTON, CAROLINE CouNTy, MARYLAND. 








